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I.—THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. 


In his last great work, “Les Apdtres,” M. Renan pro- 
phesies that a hundred years to come the ostensible boun- 
daries of Judaism, Catholicism and Protestantism, will not 
have undergone essential alteration. Each church, however, 
will then consist of two distinct classes of adherents—those 
who honestly believe in its doctrines, and those who dis- 


believe them altogether, but continue to pay them outward 
homage, and to conform to established rites, from motives of 
public policy, tenderness for the weak, romantic sentiment, 
or, perchance, indifference. Dogma will, in those happy 
times, be treated as a sacred ark, never to be opened, and 
therefore harmless even if empty. 

We must beg leave to doubt that this millennium is as 
near as M. Renan supposes; nay, that it will ever arrive. 
The pure love of theoretic truth, which he justly lays down 
as the one proper motive for those historical researches 
which are undermining the popular creed, will hardly con- 
duct men generally to lives of practical falsehood. To study 
with the simple desire of obtaining facts, regardless of the 
bearing such facts may have upon our most cherished pre- 
judices, can scarcely be a good preparatory training for 
acting ever afterwards as if there were no such things as 
facts in the most solemn concerns of human existence. To 
arrive at the conclusion that the Divine mercy is withheld 
from no honest seeker, however many mental errors he may 
have ignorantly imbibed, is not precisely the same con- 
clusion (albeit M. Renan would have it so) as that religious 
belief is of no consequence to the soul which entertains it, 
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and that it is just as possible to be noble with a base faith 
as with the purest—to love God when He is represented as 
a cruel and capricious Despot, as when He is revealed as 
the holy and blessed Father of all. 

Rather do we believe that a very different future is before 
the world. The reaction has come from the belief of Chris- 
tendom for eighteen centuries, that “everlasting fire” might 
be the penalty of even unwitting error concerning Trinities 
and Unities, Incarnations and Processions ; and the first 
result of that reaction is very obviously and naturally to 
lead men to depreciate for a time the real value which must 
for ever belong to the possession of such religious truth as 
each soul may be permitted to grasp. Because an artificial 
extrinsic penalty upon error is no longer feared, the intrinsic 
and unchangeable value of truth is for a moment forgotten. 
But ere long a juster estimate will be made. That calm, 
earnest, fearless spirit of search, which distinguishes so 
strangely the great thinkers of pre-Christian times from the 
feverish and terror-haunted anxiety of those who followed 
them, will return to the world, and will become the habitual 
temper of all the wise and good. Men will no longer seek 
the waters of life, as in a tale of enchantment, because they 
can save the drinker from some fiend’s spell of torture or 
transport him to a fairy paradise. But they will seek them 
as when, after long, weary days of desert march, the traveller, 
dust-soiled and parched with thirst, sees Jordan eddying 
between its willowy banks, and flings himself on the grass 
and drinks its sweet waters and bends in its waves till 
they go over, even over his soul. 

Religious errors imbibed in youth are like those heredi- 
tary maladies which may lie latent for years and perhaps 
never produce acute evil of any kind, but which also may 
at any time burst into painful and sharp disease. Human 
nature possesses sometimes such a tendency to all things 
healthy, bright and beautiful, that the most gloomy creeds 
fail to depress its natural buoyancy of hope and trustful- 
ness, and the most immoral ones to soil its purity. We all 
know, and rejoice to know, many men, many more women, 
who are among the excellent of the earth, but who if they 
but succeeded (as they profess to aim to do) in likening 
themselves to the Deity they have imagined, would needs 
be transformed from the most gentle and pitiful to the most 
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cruel and relentless. The non-operative dogmas in such 
creeds as theirs would terrify them, could they but recognize 
them. But because of these blessed inconsistencies, nume- 
rous as they are, we must not suppose that such seeds of 
unmeasured evil as religious falsehoods, are always, or even 
oftenest, innoxious. Like the man with hereditary disease, 
the mischief may lie unperceived for years, while the course 
of his life is not such as to bring it into action. But an 
accident of most trivial kind, a blow to body or mind, a 
change of climate or mode of life, may suddenly develop 
what has been hidden so long, and the man may sink under 
a calamity which with healthier constitution he would have 
surmounted in safety. 

On the other hand, no words can adequately describe the 
value of a religious faith which supplies the soul, we will 
not say with absolute and final truth, but with such mea- 
sure of truth as is its sufficient bread of life, its pure and 
healthful sustenance. We may not always see that this is 
so. As error may lie long innoxious, so truth may remain 
latent in the mind, and, as it would seem, useless and un- 
profitable. The man who has been blessed with the price- 
less boon may go his way, and the “cares of the world and 
deceitfulness of riches,” the thousand joys and sorrows, pur- 
suits and interests, faults and follies of life, may carry him 
on year after year heeding but little the treasure he carries 
in his breast. Yet, even in his worst hours, that truth is a 
talisman to ennoble what might else be wholly base, to 
warm what might be all selfish, to purify and to cheer by 
half-understood influence over all thoughts and feelings. 

sut it is in the supreme moments of life, the hours of 
agony or danger or temptation to mortal sin—the hours 
when it is given to us either to step down into a gulf whose 
bottom we may not find before the grave, or to spring 
back out of falsehood or bitterness or self-indulgence upon 
the higher level of truth and love and holiness—it is -in 
these hours that true religious faith shews itself as the power 
of God unto salvation. With it, there is nothing man may 
not bear and do. Without it, he is in danger immeasurable. 
With a false creed—a creed false to the instincts of the 
soul, incapable of supplying its needs of reverence and 
love, such as they have been constituted by the Creator— 
a man’s joys may cover the whole surface of his life ; but 
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underneath, there is a cold, dark abyss of doubt and fear. 
He passes hastily on in the bright sunshine, but under 
his feet he knows the ice may at any time give way and 
crash beneath him. Happiness is to him the exception 
in the world of existence. The rule is sorrow and pain 
—endless sorrow, eternal pain. But he whose creed tells 
him of a God whom he can wholly love, entirely trust, even 
though his outward life may be full of gloom and toil, has 
for ever the consciousness of a great deep joy underlying 
all care and grief—a joy he pauses not always to contem- 
plate, but which he knows is there, waiting for him when- 
ever he turns to it; and his sorrows and all the sorrows of 
the world are in his sight but passing shadows which shall 
give place at last to everlasting bliss. His plot of earth 
may be barren and flowerless, and he may till it often in 
weariness and pain, but he would not exchange it for a 
paradise, for within it there is the well of water springing 
up into everlasting life. 

The time will come, we are persuaded, when men will 
be more than ever awake to these facts of the value of true 
religious faith and the danger and misery of error. When 
this is the case, so far from becoming indifferentists and 
treating all creeds as alike, they will necessarily seek more 
earnestly than ever for truth, not under the scourge of the 
terrors of hell, but with a calm, deep appreciation of the 
intrinsic importance of such faith for its own sake. Will 
they then be content, as M. Renan supposes, to go on paying 
outward adhesion to churches whose office it is to teach 
the very errors from which they have escaped? Will they 
endure to perform solemn rites before God which have be- 
come to them solemn mockeries? Will they by their coun- 
tenance and example keep for the young and uneducated 
the delusions from which every hour they thank God they 
have been themselves delivered? Will they act lies such 
as the saints of old went to the stake and the rack rather 
than be guilty of, because they have found higher, nobler, 
more heart-encouraging truths than it was given to those 
saints to know? We believe it not! The day will yet 
come when the conscience of mankind will recognize that 
it was for no delusion those martyrs died, no fictitious 
virtue of honesty of lips and brain, which our greater en- 
lightenment has discovered to be but a fanaticism and a pre- 
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judice. It will be recognized that to live a lie is more base 
even than to speak a lie, and that a religious lie is the 
basest, because the cowardliest, of lies. It will be recognized 
that to mislead others by our example or teaching, is to 
do them a wrong and injury only to be measured by the 
tremendous realities of the spiritual and moral life into 
which we dare to interpose our falsehoods to serve, or frus- 
trate, God’s designs. It will be recognized that as religious 
truth is the greatest of treasures, so every word and deed 
by which we tamper therewith involves a dishonesty which, 
when all the cheats and thefts of this world’s goods are 
forgotten and pardoned, the offender may need to weep over 
and repent. 

If these views have in them any justice, the question so 
often asked in our day, “ What religion shall we teach our 
children?” assumes new significance. That all-precious reli- 
gious truth which year by year men will learn better to 
value and more simply to follow, how are the young to be 
taught to seek and aided to find it? How are we to guard 
them against that fatal pseudo-liberal indifferentism which 
would make of Christendom another China, with each man 
lauding his neighbour’s religion and depreciating with mock 
humility his own? These are large questions, which for 
the general public correspond to the anxious private inquiry 
of so many parents: What shall we teach our children con- 
cerning God and Christ and the Bible? In what position 
ought we to place them as regards the popular theology, 
and the Churches wherein we were ourselves brought up, 
and whereto we now hold more or less loosely? In a word, 
what is the Religion for Childhood in our age and phase of 
thought ? 

With much distrust of our own power to deal with so 
great a theme or offer counsel to those who alone have 
practical knowledge of the training of children, we shall 
venture to attempt some answer to these questions in, the 
following pages. It must happen to all who have striven 
to urge the claims of a creed founded upon consciousness 
rather than authority, to be frequently challenged by the 
inquiry, “How would your faith suit children and ignorant 
persons? It may be all very well for educated men and 
women, but how would it apply to the poor? How could 
you bring up a child under its simple doctrines?” The 
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faith which shrinks from such a challenge stands self-con- 
demned. To prove that the most liberal theology need not 
do so, but has its blessed work to do for the child no less 
—perhaps even more—than for the man, will be our pre- 
sent task. 

We shall assume for the purposes of the argument, that 
we address parents who are either Unitarians, or prepared 
to concede the leading doctrines of Unitarianism, whether 
they may be nominal members of other churches or pro- 
fessed Theists—in a word, persons whose views, whether 
privately entertained or openly avowed, lie between the 
mental latitudes of James Martineau and Francis Newman, 
and who would garrison the furthest outpost of a National 
Church with Colenso, or build a new “City of God” with 
Theodore Parker. To the vast numbers who at this moment 
may be included in this classification, must every day be 
added more, as the rising generation, naturally most fre- 
quently imbued with such ideas, themselves become parents 
and are called upon to decide how much of their own views, 
rather than those of their fathers, they shall bequeath to 
their children. 

It might be thought at first sight and prior to experience 
of the fact, that in this latest Reformation, as in all pre- 
ceding ones, it would be a matter of course for parents not 
only freely to transmit their religious ideas to their sons 
and daughters, but to take peculiar care to guard them 
against the errors they have renounced, and to instruct 
them in the truths they have gained. The children of the 
early Christians, Moslems, Protestants, were no doubt im- 
bued to the uttermost of their parents’ skill with the doc- 
trines of their religion. The idea of teaching a young 
Huguenot to believe in the Real Presence or to worship the 
Virgin, or to send him to a school where he might learn to 
do so, would have been scarcely less than a crime in the 
eyes of his father and mother. Nay, to let him grow up 
with the idea that the question was an open one, and that 
his parents were as ready to see him choose a religion as a 
secular profession, and become a Ronianist or a Jew as he 
might become a soldier or a physician,—this also would 
have seemed to them monstrous and even impious. 

How far we are from such a view of parental duty, it is 
startling to reflect. Professed Unitarians, indeed, habitually 
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train their children in Unitarian principles, and lead them 
to the public services of their church. But even they con- 
tinually allow motives of convenience or economy to induce 
them to send them to schools where they know that the 
young minds and hearts will be subjected to the fullest 
influences of orthodoxy. The whole tenor of their guidance 
is calculated, hardly so much to secure their children’s 
intelligent adherence to the creed they themselves profess, 
as to afford them a fair option to accept it if they see fit. 
Of course there are many exceptions, but we venture to 
think this description may be taken as a true one as regards 
the majority of Unitarian families, and that the result may 
be traced in the innumerable lapses of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Unitarians into the ranks of churches from whose 
errors a very moderate share of parental care and warning 
ought to have protected them. That worldly interest has 
some part in all this must perhaps be conceded. The social 
and (let it be added, shameful as it is) the matrimonial 
disadvantages of membership in a small sect, may make Uni- 
tarian parents less unwilling than they ought to be to sacrifice 
their sons’ and daughters’ spiritual for temporal benefit. We 
are persuaded, however, that far more often the motives of 
Unitarian parents, even of those who act most unguardedly, 
are higher than these. Many of them doubtless imagine 
that what is so clear to their minds will needs be clear to 
those of their children. Others suppose that even if their 
child receive false instruction at school, they will be able in 
a few weeks of holidays to supply an antidote of rational 
argument which shall neutralize the poison which month 
after month has been slowly infiltered and taken up into 
the child’s system of thought and feeling. Many more, 
having been themselves educated in the older and stricter 
Unitarian training, have never experienced and have formed 
no adequate idea of the evil, and of the tenacity of the 
darker doctrines of the popular creed. They think them 
silly rather than deadly. They have never known what it 
is to believe in Eternal Hell. They have never knelt to 
thank God when that horror of horrors was lifted from their 
souls. Nay, even their own boasted doctrine of the Divine 
Unity has been always to them a mere negation of Trini- 
tarian error. They have never known the power of that 
flood of reverence and love when all the religious emotions, 
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long divided, confused and scattered, were turned at last 
into the one channel, and the same Lord was recognized as 
Creating, Redeeming and Sanctifying God. All these expe- 
riences, which belong to those who have been brought up 
in the old creed and through struggle and difficulty have 
reached to the new, are unknown to Unitarians born and 
educated in the church of Channing or Priestley. They 
almost marvel at the ardour of converts for truths—valu- 
able indeed, they admit, in the highest degree, but still so 
obvious !—the very alphabet, to them, of religious knowledge. 
They as little expect their children to renounce these ele- 
mentary truths and go back to the creeds their grandfathers 
renounced, as they expect them to give up modern geo- 
logy and astronomy for those of the dark ages; and they 
take as little precaution to guard them against one mis- 
take as the other. When the catastrophe arrives, and the 
entail of Unitarian truth is broken at the third generation, 
they are grieved and wounded; but perhaps even then 
they hardly realize all their child has lost of a more than 
royal inheritance which they were bound to transmit to 
him securely. 

The case of those who are not members of the Unitarian 
Church, but who entertain Unitarian or Theistic opinions 
while nominally ranked with the orthodox, is of course still 
worse than the others. For them to bring up their children 
to believe as they do themselves is a real difficulty, and one 
they very rarely even try to surmount. Those who have 
not such definite views as to make them wish to break 
with the Church in which they were born, or, having them, 
lack courage to do so, are not very likely to train their 
children in clearer light and more true position. The ex- 
treme latitude of opinion which the laity enjoy in the 
Mother Church, makes it appear a needless and ungrateful 
effort to release ourselves from the arms which received us 
in baptism, and will (whatever be our offences) drop us 
gently and tenderly into the grave, but which, in all the 
interval between, will never exercise over us any forceful 
interference. How many thus remain in the Church be- 
cause they are never called on by any test, or even inquiry, 
to renew or renounce their adherence to it—how many 
more remain with the idea of Colenso and Presbyter An- 
glicanus, that they have a right as members of the nation 
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to be members of the National Church, whatever their 
views may be of its doctrine—how many of all these there 
are now in England, it is not easy to tell. Such as they 
are while young men and women, their position perhaps 
entails little difficulty of a moral sort. But when they 
become parents the case is altered. Shall they have their 
children baptized? Shall they teach them to read the 
Bible and repeat the usual hymns -and collects? Above 
all, shall they take them to church and make them learn 
prayers and listen to sermons all and each saturated with 
doctrines the parent disbelieves? On the other hand, shall 
they omit all these traditional processes and bring up the 
children—as their friends will assuredly say—like little 
heathens? The question is making many a father anxious, 
and giving many a mother the heart-ache, in England at 
this moment. 

It must be owned that the case is beset with difficulties. 
Putting aside special family difficulties—difference of opi- 
nion between the two parents, interference of other relatives, 
and last, not least, the forbidden efforts of orthodox servants 
to impress children with their crude and cruel theology— 
putting all these aside, there remain the difficulties common 
to all. We cannot presume to offer counsel as to these 
difficulties in detail, but we venture to urge the considera- 
tion of a few general principles which, if approved, may 
serve as guides to decide the outline of conduct to be filled 
by each parent according to special circumstances. 

In the first place, a critical spirit can never be rightly 
fostered in a child. It is not for one who has all the evi- 
dence yet to learn, and the processes also by which evidence 
must be weighed, to mount any seat of judgment and pro- 
nounce sentence. To lead a child to do so even in matters 
tenfold less solemn than those which pertain to religion, 
must needs distort the natural order and development of 
the faculties. Nay, more: the critical faculty, even when 
exercised in the plenitude of the powers of middle life, is 
always somewhat opposed to the instincts of reverence and 
humility, and only becomes good and noble when used 
under the spur of pure love of truth, and with all the caution 
and self-distrust which facts may warrant. Often must it 
have happened to all of us to feel how violent a revulsion 
is created when a sermon appealing to this faculty, and 
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demanding of us to revise arguments of history, philology, 
metaphysics, has followed suddenly upon prayers which 
for the time had restored us to a more humble, childlike 
attitude of mind. To be brought to realize somewhat of 
the distance between ourselves and the Divine Holiness, 
to feel some of the deeper emotions of penitence and aspi- 
ration, perhaps to pray in the true sense of prayer—and 
then, a moment afterwards, instead of having fresh moral 
life poured into us, with high thoughts of God and duty 
and immortality—instead of being lifted by our stronger 
brother into nearer gaze at the Supreme Goodness, to be 
suddenly called on to revise our intellectual stores, recall 
this detail of history and that fact of science, and then 
balance the validity of the arguments by which the preacher 
has appealed to us for a verdict of “Proven” or “Not proven,” 
—this is the weariness of preaching, this is the feast where 
the rich Intellect may be fed, but the hungry Soul goes 
empty away. There is no harm in it all. Perhaps it is 
very necessary that congregations should have such facts 
and arguments often placed before them; and if they are 
to be placed at all, they must needs be placed for critical 
free judgment. Only the religious sentiment and the reli- 
gious intellect are brought into painful and jarring proximity, 
the attitude of the soul is altered too rudely. 

But if this be so with us all in middle life, how much 
more incongruous must be anything like such critical judg- 
ment in a child! The most fatal and hopeless lack in any 
child’s character is that of the feeling of reverence; and 
it would almost seem that when from any cause it is defi- 
cient, it is well-nigh impossible to create it afresh. But if 
a mode were to be devised for the extinction of reverence, 
it would manifestly be to set a child to pass its wretched 
little judgments on the opinions of those who constitute for 
it the world. Thus, whatever else a child ought to be taught 
about the popular religion, it is quite clear it must not be 
taught to set itself up to decide that such and such doctrines 
are foolish or absurd. 

Secondly: We have been all a good deal misled by the 
vaunt of our ancestors, that a Christian child knows more 
about God than Socrates or Plato. We have a latent idea 
that it is our business to verify the boast, and stock a 
baby’s mind with formule about that Ineffable Existence, 
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whose relations to us we may indeed learn, but whose 
awful Nature not all the wisdom of the immortal life may 
fully reveal to His creatures. Thus there is a constant 
effort to give a child notions about what could only be 
fitly treated as too solemn a mystery to pretend to have 
notions of at all; and the natural inquisitive questions of 
the pupil are not met by the grave warning which best 
would instil reverence and awe, but by efforts to give or 
correct ideas where no ideas may be. We have all been so 
accustomed to “ Bodies of Divinity,” Catechisms and Creeds, 
that we find it hard to imagine religion despoiled of such 
paraphernalia, and mothers ask, with an alarm which 
would be ludicrous were the subject less solemn: “ What 
am I to teach my child if I am not to make him learn the 
Church Catechism, or the Shorter Catechism, or Watts’ 
Catechism, or tell him the story of Adam and Eve and the 
apple, and Noah’s ark, or the history of Elisha and the 
naughty boys, or the fate of Ananias and Sapphira? If all 
these things are to be left out, and the child is not even to 
know what each Person of the Trinity does for him, and 
what his godfathers and godmothers have promised he shall 
believe, what remains for me to teach him of religion ?” 

It is a startling idea to such good mothers to reflect that 
all these lessons are not religion at all, but instructions 
which much oftener turn their children from religion than 
engage them to love it, and that the utter cessation of such 
tasks would leave them open to far more devout feelings. 
“ No religious teaching?’ But can a mother, herself pene- 
trated with religious feeling, teach anything to her child 
which shall not also teach him religion? Can she direct his 
mind to the objects around him, sun and star and bird and 
bee—can she lead him to check his little selfishnesses and 
angry passions, and be kind to his brothers and sisters and 
obedient to herself—can she read with him a single story 
or poem or book of infant science, in which the thought of 
God the Maker, God the Observer, God the Lord of all 
things beautiful and good, shall not shine over all her teach- 
ings? Religion enterigg in this its natural way is full of 
interest and delight to the child. Behind the dry facts, 
which have for him perhaps little value, he finds that mean- 
ing which elevates Fact into Truth. All things have a per- 
sonal sense and purpose, since he is made to see a Personal 
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Will directing them all; and by degrees the vast unity of 
the world, the unity of order, beauty and beneficence, dawns 
upon his soul. 

Again: There is need to bear in mind that a child’s facul- 
ties of love are given data in his nature. We have not got 
to create them, and we can in very small degree warp and 
alter them from what they have been created. They are so 
constituted as spontaneously to open to an object of one 
kind, and to shrink from an object of another. The task 
of him who believes children’s hearts to be God’s handiwork 
and not the Devil’s, is to educate (draw out) what God has 
put there, and to present to those faculties as they grow 
that idea of God and duty which they are made to fasten 
upon with honour and love. Divines talk of children being 
wholly corrupt, and poets tell us they “trail clouds of glory ;” 
but parents neither find the corruption nor see much of the 
clouds of glory. It is a germ of a soul, rather than a soul 
either burdened with sin or “trailing” any foreknown light, 
which lies covered up in a little child’s cradle. But assuredly 
it is a germ in which God has folded potentially all the 
blossoms of holy feelings man can know on earth. Surely 
it is a proof that any teaching must be wrong, when those 
sentiments God has made on purpose to love Himself and 
His holy law do not turn to, Him as spontaneously as the 
young plant to the light. It must always be because it is 
not God, the true God, whom we have presented to the soul 
of the child, but some false one whom it was never made to 
love, that it has failed to lift itself to Him. 

Again: The sense of sin is so deeply connected with the 
religious sentiment, it is so profoundly true that the holiness 
of God is first intimately revealed to us through the sense 
of our own unholy deeds and thoughts, that it is of the first 
importance in all religious teaching to place aright this 
matter of “the exceeding sinfulness of sin.” No human 
piety, even the piety of a little innocent child, can live and 
bloom without some tears of penitence to water it. Nay, 
the readiness and fulness of repentance in early youth, the 
April flood of pure and blessed sorrpw which falls so abun- 
dantly and then leaves the sky so clear and earth so tremu- 
lously bright, is it not evidence enough that repentance has 
its inevitable work even in the religious life of the infant ? 
But there is no part of religion which has been so cruelly 
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perverted as this. No theological dogmas impressed on a 
child’s intellect can be half so mischievous as the practical 
moral training which distorts for it the natural processes of 
penitence and restoration ; and no efforts of religious teachers 
have been so persistent as those which have been directed 
to this fatal aim. Starting with the wholly false conception 
of the highest religious life as if it were one perpetual sickly 
anxiety and “worrying about the soul,” they are uneasy if 
their child enjoys a healthier state, and weeps only for a 
real fall, instead of puling continually from over-tenderness 
of conscience. A child’s moral life ought to go on, like its 
physical life, all unconsciously to itself; but as the pre- 
cocious offspring of over-anxious parents think of cold or 
heat or unwholesome food, the children of some religious 
people are made to know all about their own spiritual 
condition, and commence in the nursery a life of moral 
raletudinarianism. Of course such mistakes lie chiefly with 
Evangelical parents, and few Unitarians are likely to fall 
into them, but into opposite errors of which we shall speak 
presently. But the narrowness of a woman’s life has un- 
doubtedly a tendency to make mothers vastly exaggerate 
the lilliputian sins and miniature transgressions of their 
little kingdom, the nursery; and the result is too often 
an attempt to construct for its inhabitants a baby-house 
morality, wherein the true proportion of good and evil is 
lost, and the whole horrible mischief introduced of perpe- 
tual forced and untrue repentance. A wise mother once 
said to us—“I wish my children to know there are such 
things as great crimes in the world. It will teach them 
that their own little sins and bad feelings are not enor- 
mous offences, but are the seeds which, if unchecked, may 
grow to be enormous offences. I wish them to under- 
stand the solidarity of sin, that all sins are allied and 
interactive.” 

The opposite error of moral laxity and indifferentism is 
one into which parents who have themselves escaped from 
the evils of Calvinistic training are naturally most prone to 
fall. While one child’s conscience is over-stimulated to the 
verge of disease, another finds its own instinctive penitence 
treated so lightly, its real faults passed over as if so trivial 
and unimportant, that it is impossible but that, with a 
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child’s susceptibility to the opinion of those above it, the 
penitence soon dies away and the fault is repeated. 

Now the parent who would hold the mean between these 
two errors, and neither excite a child’s conscience to disease 
nor lull it to lethargy, has a most difficult task to perform 
in face of the common preaching and common juvenile 
religious literature of the day. Clergymen addressing audi- 
ences of grown men and women may well be excused if they 
consider that there is small danger of their adult hearers 
making too much of their sins, but much danger of their 
making too little. The most spirit-stirring, and probably 
on the whole the most useful, preachers in the orthodox 
churches are those who are for ever proclaiming “the wrath 
of God against sin,” and urging their hearers to more earnest 
self-scrutiny and deeper penitence. But these spiritual me- 
dicines, meted out for the hard conscience of a man, are 
almost poison to the tender heart of the child ; and the very 
solemnity of the place where the lesson is heard increases 
the power of the words to exaggerate and distort. Again: 
religious books for children and religious novels for the 
young are half of them written by women of sickly senti- 
ment, full of that trivial, baby-house morality of which we 
have spoken ; and the child whose mind is fed with such 
petty thoughts cannot possibly grow up to health and 
vigour of soul. It cannot be too often recalled—human 
beings have not got an infinite store of attention and rever- 
ence to bestow, insomuch that they may harmlessly lavish 
a great deal of either upon trifles, and then retain afterwards 
an equal amount ready for really important and sacred 
things. Waste of the spiritual emotions is the most fatal 
waste of which we can be guilty. 

If the reader concede the principles now stated, the 
ground of debate regarding the religious education of a child 
will be found at least considerably narrowed. If the pos- 
session of religious truth be the most priceless of heritages 
— if a critical spirit must never be fostered in a child—if 
systems of theology and a store of cut-and-dried facts in 
divinity be no needful or desirable part of a child’s religion 
— if a child's faculties of love and reverence be given data, 
and our task in relation to them to present to them their 
proper Object—if the due place to be given in moral train- 
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ing to sin and penitence be the most important and sacred 
part of education, wherein to err either on the side of exag- 
geration or underrating is well-nigh fatal—if all these things 
be so, then some of the following consequences may be fairly 
assumed to follow. 

Ist. The admission that religious truth is the most price- 
less of heritages must surely decide the question for each 
parent, what are the doctrines which he or she individually 
is morally bound to teach to son or daughter. Catholic and 
Calvinist parents, with their gloomy creeds, their gospels of 
evil tidings, still without hesitation feel it their duty to teach 
what is to them, subjectively, true. Common honesty, com- 
mon regard for the welfare of their children, require it of 
them ; and no greater causes of public and even national 
disturbance are found than the effort of rulers to interfere 
with this duty, and teach the child of a Catholic, Calvinism, 
or of a Jew, Catholicism. Shall, then, those whom we are 
addressing in this paper, whose creed (as they are at least 
persuaded) is truest of all, and ten thousand times a happier, 
holier, nobler faith than that of Rome or Geneva,—shall 
they alone hesitate as to whether they shall bring up their 
children in their own creed or that of their neighbours? 
How deplorable is it there should even be a question in 
such a matter! Yet question there is; and the actual 
practice of liberal-minded parents at this moment is so 
variable and devoid of fixed principle of action, that it would 
be ridiculous, were it not lamentable, to describe it. Here 
is a mother who does not believe a syllable of the popular 
theology, but brings up her daughters carefully to believe 
it all, and pretends to them that she believes it also, guard- 
ing them from the chance of reading a book or conversing 
with a person who could disturb their faith. Here is a 
father who allows his boys to be taught the whole system, 
which he himself believes to be as much a delusion as the 
vortices of Descartes ; but he thinks to remedy some of the 
evil by applying an antidote in the shape of a little levity. 
Here is one who trains his child to criticise the opinions of 
those around, and to set up its small judgment over the 
mysteries of heaven and earth. Here is another who teaches 
“Elegant Extracts” of Christianity, and leaves the child 
by and by to discover that the authority for what it was 
told was true and what it was told was false, was precisely 
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one and the same. Here, again, is one who, from fear of 
“prejudicing” the child’s mind, teaches him no religion at 
all, and thus loses for him for ever all the tender associa- 
tions of youthful piety. Placed clearly before a parent’s 
mind, the idea of deliberately teaching a child falsehood, or 
choosing for it secular advantage rather than spiritual bene- 
fit, would seem shocking and monstrous to all save the most 
worldly. But the falsehoods are popular falsehoods, filling 
the very air of English thought; the secular advantages 
offered by orthodoxy are tangible, considerable, every day 
present. The spiritual benefits of a pure creed (now we have 
ceased to believe in eternal penalties for error) are purely 
spiritual; and in the violent reaction from the old over- 
estimate of the importance of opinion, it is a natural error 
of liberalism to overlook them. We see good men and 
women—nay, noble and saintly men and women—whose 
opinions are the furthest from our own ; and many a parent 
may feel he would be content to see his son or daughter 
like them, and at the same time making “the best of both 
worlds” in the safe shelter of orthodoxy. But we forget 
perhaps that another generation will not stand where the 
last stood, and that the good fruit we admire did not indeed 
grow off the thorns of the Five Points of Calvinism, but off 
the true vine of Divine Love which wreathed itself around 
them. The chance that, if we plant only the thorns, the vine 
will grow over them, is one assuredly not to be counted upon. 

2ndly. From the observation of the evil results of instil- 
ling a critical spirit at an age when a child cannot possibly 
possess either the materials or true method for forming a 
critical judgment, it follows that liberal parents, like others, 
must needs teach their religion to their children didactically. 
There lies here a great practical difficulty. On the one 
hand, we all know too well the evil and danger of bringing 
up a young mind to believe a whole mass of doctrines as 
certain and unquestionable, and then leaving it to find out 
at its entrance into independent life and when temptation 
is at its highest, that many of these doctrines, if not all of 
them, are utterly uncertain and doubtful. On the other 
hand, to teach a child to consider all the truths of the un- 
seen world as matters of speculation, would be still more 
absurd and mischievous. To impart knowledge of them, 
and yet to impart at the same time that other knowledge, 
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that parents are not infallible, that no human knowledge 
is infallible, that to love Truth and search for it as for hid 
treasure, rather than to receive it unasked and undeserved, 
like the rain, is the duty and the lot of man,—to impart 
this must needs be a task of great delicacy and difficulty. 
It is to be remembered, however, that a child is always 
naturally disposed to look on his parents’ opinions as final 
decisions, while the parents’ mind bounds its narrow horizon 
of all wisdom. Thus to make a child understand that any 
doctrine is or is not true in its parents’ opinion, is to give 
it at once the prestige of truth, and yet not to incur any 
risk of future break-down and discovery. By and by the 
child will learn what is the value of its parents’ opinions 
on all matters, and if the parent be truly good and wise, 
that value will be very great indeed, though of course far 
short of absolute authority. In any case, the parent will 
obtain for his religious teaching precisely the respect it de- 
serves to obtain—that of his own personal weight in the 
estimate of his son or daughter. How much this view of 
the proper nature of instruction adds to the responsibility 
of forming the opinions which are thus to be bequeathed 
as the most precious heritage, there is no need to teil. In 
this, as in all other things, a man or womaii's responsibility 
in thought, feeling and action, seem to become doubled and 
quadrupled as they assume the holy rank of a father or a 
mother. Doubtless, many of them must in their hearts 
echo poor Margaret Fuller's exclamation : “I am the parent 
of an immortal soul! God be merciful to me—a sinner !” 
3rdly. If we abandon the idea that children should be 
crammed with facts connected somehow with religion, and 
made capable of “telling more about God than Plato and 
Socrates” (much more indeed than it is likely Plato and 
Socrates can now tell after two thousand years of heaven), 
there will be an end in a great measure of the difficulty 
which now besets liberal parents in their inquiry, “ What 
shall we teach our children of a Sunday?” With the ima- 
ginary necessity will disappear the imaginary duty of meet- 
ing it, and small Platos of five years old and Socrates in 
white frocks will no longer be made to pore over catechisms 
or repeat the beautiful collects like so many little parrots 
inarow. The abolition of those “burdens grievous to be 
borne,” the wearisome Sunday lessons of childhood, would, 
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we believe, accomplish no small step towards making chil- 
dren love the religion they heard of in other and happier 
ways. Can anybody fancy the result of teaching “Affection 
to Parents” by a regular educational battery of catechisms 
and texts once a week? Would it make a child love its 
mother better? We rather imagine the reverse. Nor can 
we conceive why the analogous sentiment of love to the 
Father in heaven should follow a different law. 

The old Hebrew prophet believed that a special blessing 
would come to those who “called the Sabbath a delight.” 
It would seem to have been the peculiar pride of our Puritan 
fathers to make this blessing as difficult of attainment as 
possible, especially to children. Those to whom this paper 
is addressed need not be adjured to abandon the Puritanical 
Sabbath-keeping, whose memory returns to some of us as 
the dreariest recollection of youth—Sabbaths with the hard- 
est lessons of the week, whose imperfect acquirement some- 
how involved double offence—Sabbaths with wearisome 
litanies and incomprehensible sermons through long bright 
summer mornings, when we sighed to run out and gather 
cowslips in the sweet green grass—Sabbaths with unwhole- 
some cold meals crowded one on another, making young 
and old heavy and ill-tempered—Sabbaths toyless and joy- 
less, when all books permitted to be read had the same 
indescribable flavour of unreal goodness, and whose perusal 
was accompanied by the same sense of soreness of the 
elbows and weariness of the poor little dangling legs! 
These are not Sabbaths which the children of liberal 
thinkers are likely ever to recall. But there would surely 
be a loss incurred the other way, were the Sunday oblite- 
rated from their childish calendar or made a purely secular 
holiday. There is no need it should be so. Calvinism and 
all the forms of the old theology appeal to grown men and 
women—to persons conscious of actual sin, and either need 
to be somewhat modified to meet the requirements of inno- 
cent childhood, or else distort childish souls to meet their 
darker lessons. But a true theology, whose basis shall be the 
spontaneous religious consciousness of our nature, will not 
be thus unfitted for childhood, nor will its simple and 
natural services be otherwise than delightful to the young 
mind and heart to whom the sentiments of awe and love are 
full of joy. Parents, we believe, will be obliged rather to 
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hold back and calm the fervent religious emotions of their 
children, than fictitiously to nurse them as now, when they 
have taught them to think of God as indeed He is, and not 
as the creeds have represented Him. We have known a 
few such happy children, and in nearly every case their 
mothers have said, “I hardly dare to speak to him much 
of religious things, he feels too much.” 

Bible-reading, again, is a difficulty. An education which 
should omit the study of the greatest of all books—a book 
which, in a literary sense alone, is to other books as Shake- 
speare is to the puny poets of the age of Queen Anne, and 
which, in a religious sense, is the quarry whence men will 
draw praise aud prayer while the world remaineth—an 
education which should omit the study of the Bible, would 
be no education at all. Even as the chief historical docu- 
ment of the past, and the Guide-book (we had almost said, 
“jdol”) of half Christendom at present, the Bible is a fact 
no more to be ignored in the instruction of a child, than 
the existence of the sovereign or the capital city of its 
native country. But how is a child to read the Bible and 
not acquire the orthodox theology? Let us rather ask, 
Would any child construct for itself the orthodox theology 
if it were to ponder over the Bible for an age, provided it 
had not been previously taught to find that theology therein ? 
That the idea of the Trinity and the “Plan of Salvation” 
would even occur to a child on reading the Gospels, we 
utterly disbelieve. What it would find there, beyond some 
beautiful stories and words of prayer and precept grandly 
sounding in its ears, it is hard to say. But a child's mind 
does not construct systems. The simple system of God’s 
Unity and Fatherhood presented to it will more than suffice 
for its wants in this respect. 

The evil which comes of Bible-reading for children surely 
arises from the ineradicable habit of treating the book mys- 
tically, and as differing, not in degree only, but utterly .in 
kind, from other books. The child reads it long before any 
other history, and quite as a different lesson, therefore he 
thinks of Adam and Eve and Noah and Balaam quite other- 
wise than he thinks of the characters he reads of elsewhere. 
The writer knew a case of a boy whose education was con- 
ducted on the opposite principle. His parents (disciples of 
Theodore Parker) first gave him to read some of Mr. Cox’s 
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beautiful Grecian stories, and then afterwards, without any 
special preparation, the book of Genesis. The little fellow, 
a clever child of eight or nine, was immensely delighted 
with it, but very manifestly had no other impression than 
that the Israelites believed in the One God and the Greeks 
in many false ones, and that the early legends of each might 
fitly be compared. He even found out for himself the re- 
semblance between the story of Noah and Deucalion, of 
Jephtha’s daughter and Iphigenia. To a child thus begin- 
ning it, the Bible would have a thousand good lessons, but 
no lesson of superstition. I may add that the same boy 
was without exception the most religious I ever knew, 
brave and true, and beautifully dutiful to his parents, and 
his early manhood bears no less excellent promise. 

Finally, there is the church-going difficulty. Unitarians 
of course have aclear path before them ; they naturally take 
their children to the chapels they themselves attend. The 
assurance that the worship in such chapels is addressed to 
the Supreme Father only, that the prayers are always of a 
pure and spiritual cast, and that the morals inculcated in 
the sermon are universally lofty and true,—all these are im- 
mense advantages which may well solve the question for 
any parent as to the desirability of bringing his child to 
public worship. But even Unitarians must feel how little 
of the service or sermon suited for intellectual men and 
women, can, by any effort of the minister, be made also 
suitable for little children. Some of the preaching, indeed, 
suggests rather the impression of the utter wnfitness that 
childish ears should hear it and childish minds be called 
to judge in such controversies. The Evangelical teaching, 
over-stimulating to sickliness and burning out in brief flame 
of excitement the fuel of sentiment which should have 
warmed a life-time,—even this is hardly more injurious to 
a child than to be introduced in infancy to the polemics of 
the churches, and allowed to turn to the page of scepticism 
before it has learned the lesson of faith. As well might a 
primrose grow in a dusty arena, as the tender piety of youth 
flourish in the midst of theological controversy. 

Liberal parents who take their children to the services 
of the Church of England have perhaps not so much to fear 
in the way of controversy from the pulpit, though they 
may be compelled to sit by silent and helpless while their 
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children hear their own profoundest convictions treated as 
criminal and abominable, and those who hold them con- 
demned to everlasting fire. They may hear these things. 
3ut what they are sure to hear are doctrines they know to 
be false, and prayers which, according to their views, are 
mockeries as regards the things asked for, and well-nigh 
idolatrous as regards the Person at intervals addressed. 

Is this, can this, be right? It seems as if we must have 
wandered far from simplicity and honesty before we can 
say so deliberately. Of course there are all sorts of moral 
expediencies in the case. The impression produced by a 
dignified cu/tus, by the sense of public opinion and sym- 
pathy, by all the historical associations and cesthetic influ- 
ences belonging to the great National Church,—all these are 
excellent things to give a child. When it is added, that giving 
them cuts the knot of twenty petty difficulties which beset 
the course of keeping him at home, and that it is so much 
the natural order of the family that to diverge from it would 
require an effort,—when all these reflections are added, there 
is of course a goodly show of argument for the expediency 
of taking a child to church. But is there not a higher 
expediency which points a different way, that expediency of 
simple truth and honesty which must needs be the best 
guide to the ultimate good of any human soul ? 

Among the immoral stories of the Jewish Scriptures there 
is one which is always strangely slurred over by friends 
and foes—by friends because it is so indefensible, by foes 
because in condemning it they must condemn their own 
conduct. In the moment of his rapturous gratitude for his 
miraculous cure, we are told that Naaman bargained with 
the prophet, that his conversion to the worship of the true 
God was not to bind him from attending his sovereign and 
bowing to his idol in courtier fashion whenever desirable. 
The inspired prophet is recorded to have sanctioned this 
stipulation, and bade the deliberate hypocrite “Go in peace.” 
Can this wretched story have had any influence?; We 
hardly believe it, and yet it might pass for a parable of 
what is done every day in England. So commonly is it 
done, that to speak gravely of it as moral error sounds 
crude and rough, the residue of the harsh prejudices and 
trenchant ideas of bygone times. We have become accus- 
tomed to soften down everything of this kind, to concede 
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gracefully that every opinion is true in some sense or other, 
and that it is fanatical to make a stand against this phrase 
in a creed or that expression in a prayer, or talk as if the 
sin of idolatry could possibly be incurred in England in the 
nineteenth century. But it does not clearly appear how truth 
and sincerity have altered their characters, or why, because 
we are enabled to do better justice to our neighbour's views, 
we are to be less honest in following out our own. If, to the 
individual concerned, it be as clear a conviction that Christ 
is not the Infinite Deity as (according to the story) it was 
to Naaman that Rimmon was not, it remains to be shewn, 
how bowing to the one differs essentially as a moral act 
from bowing to the other. 

These are matters of solemn import, rising to questions 
beyond the subject of this paper. Let it be remarked, at 
all events, that the free-thinking parent who means to make 
his son a thoroughly upright man, hardly sets about it in 
the best way, when he makes the most impressive action 
of his childish life consist in praying for things he believes 
are never granted to prayer, and paying divine worship to 
a Being he believes to have been a mortal man. When the 
two fallacies are discovered (as the parent who knows the 
current of modern thought must expect they will be) in 
the boy’s advancing youth—when the son shall find out 
that the father taught him what he did not himself believe 
—how shall filial respect for the veracity of the parent sur- 
vive, or an example of uprightness be derived from his 
conduct ? 


To conclude. The last principle laid down was this: 
That in teaching religion to a child, our task is not to dis- 
tort and forcibly wrench aside the child’s spontaneous senti- 
ments, but to present to them the Object they are made by 
the Creator to love and reverence. 

Let us for a moment revert to first principles to set before 
ourselves clearly what is the aim of religious education. 

Each human love ‘has its peculiar character. Parental 
love combines itself with tenderness and protection, filial 
love with reverence, conjugal love with passion, friendly 
love with esteem, brotherly and sisterly love with the sym- 
pathies and confidence of consanguinity. Love directed, 
not to child or parent, wife or friend, but to Gop, has also 
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its peculiar character. It is a love of Reverence, of Admi- 
ration, of Gratitude—above all, of absolute MoRAL ALLEGI- 
ANCE, as to a rightful Moral Lord. Such sentiments as 
may be given to an unseen Creator, which are not of this 
character—the sentiments to which history bears horrible 
testimony, of raptures of devotion felt by wicked and cruel 
men who believed God to be as cruel and unjust as them- 
selves—these sentiments do not constitute Love of God. 
They are hideous aberrations of the soul, diseased emotions 
addressed to an imaginary Being. 

Again: The true love of God, of which we have spoken, 
is not merely a part of religion, or the ultimate aim of reli- 
gion. It is religion. The dawn of it in the heart is the 
aurora of the eternal day which is to shine more and more 
perfectly through the ages without end. Till it begins, there 
is no real religion, only at best the preparation for religion. 

Thus it follows that to awaken in a child’s heart the true 
love of God, is the alpha and omega of religious education. 
Make it feel this love, and the highest good a creature can 
know has been secured for it. Fail to make it feel it, and 
the most elaborate instructions, the largest store of theo- 
logical knowledge and religious precepts, are useless and 
absurd. In the battle of life, children taught everything 
else except this love, go forth like those mockeries of steam- 
ships the Chinese constructed to contend with ours, fitted 
with all the appliances which would have been useful had 
there been any engine within, but without that which should 
have given power and motion. 

These are principles to which all will agree. Even Ro- 
manists say their colossal system of priestly mediation aims 
at the end to help souls to the love of God ; and Calvinists, 
whose dogmas make the Deity hateful, yet profess to instil 
them with the view of inspiring a love which can only be 
the reaction from fear. But the great difference between 
the followers of such churches and those who hold a happier 
faith must consist, not in the end all may contemplate as 
desirable, but in the means each may pursue for its attain- 
ment. 

There is something very deplorable, when we reflect upon 
it, in the way in which mankind in all ages have sought 
to take by violence that kingdom of heaven whose golden 
gates are ever open to him who knocks thereat in filial 
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entreaty. From lands and times when they tortured the 
body, to days like our own in England when they only 
strive to wrench the affections and distort the judgment, 
the same all-pervading error may be traced. Naturally, 
men who have thus acted in the case of their own souls, 
have no scruple to act so in their children’s behalf ; and to 
drill a young mind to religion is conceived of from first to 
last as a difficult task, to be achieved by constant coercion 
of the spontaneous sentiments, and the enforcement of a 
duty naturally distasteful. It is an immense evidence of 
the readiness of the human heart to love the Divine Father, 
that, with the training usually given in this Christian land, 
so many are still found to resist its natural consequences, 
and to love God in spite of their education. 

If a mother wished to make her boy grow up full of 
affection and respect for a father in India or Australia, how 
would she set about it? Would she first start with the 
notion that it would be a very hard thing to do, and con- 
trary to the child’s nature? Would she insist on it, morn- 
ing, noon and night, as his severe duty? Would she talk of 
the absent parent in a conventional voice, and make address- 
ing him by letter, or doing anything for him, a sterner task 
than any other? Lastly, would she perpetually tell the 
child that when the father came home, if he had not been 
obedient and was not affectionate to him, the father would 
turn him out of the house and bury him alive? Are these 
the methods by which a wife and mother’s instincts would 
lead her to act? Surely we have only to imagine the reverse 
of all these—the popular processes of religious instruction— 
to find the true method for guiding children’s hearts to love 
their Father in heaven. <A child must not think it a hard 
thing, a task of fear and awe, a notion to be dragged into 
its lessons and its play to make them more irksome and less 
joyous, that it ought to be feeling what it does not feel. 
Above all things, the idea that such a thing is possible as 
an ultimate and final rejection by God ought never so much 
as to be presented to the mind of achild. A child can very 
well understand punishment; nor does it at all love the 
less, but rather the more, those who punish it justly and 
for its good. But punishment extending into infinity beyond 
justice—punishment whose aim and result is the evil, not 
the good, of the sufferer—this is an idea utterly opposed to 
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all the instincts of childhood. Of course the poor little 
mind takes in the shocking doctrine, presented to it like 
poison from its mother’s hand. But the results are fatal. 
In one, it is indifference ; in another, dislike; in another, 
an atrophy of the religious nature; in a fourth, a fever of 
terror, from which the soul escapes only by casting off all 
belief. Even when the most fortunate end is reached, and 
the man throws away in adult life the doctrine taught him 
in childhood, even then for long years the shadow remains 
over him. We return to early fears, as well as loves, many 
a time before we relinquish them for ever. The parent who 
would give his ‘child a truly religious education, must make 
it his care to insure him (as he would insure him against lis- 
tening to far lesser blasphemies) from ever even hearing of an 
Eternal Hell. This done, we firmly believe that, if he him- 
self love God, he will find it the easiest of lessons to teach 
his child to love Him likewise. We must remember this: 
God's voice speaks in the heart of a child as in the heart of 
a man—nay, far more clearly than in the heart of a disobe- 
dient and world-encrusted man. To teach a child Whose 
voice that is, to make him identify it with the Giver of all 
good, the Creator of this world (so fresh and lovely in his 
young eyes !)—to do this is to give him religion. And the 
religion thus given will grow into fuller, maturer life, till 
it rises to the reality of prayer, the full blessedness of 
Divine communion. 

A wise mother once told us she had taught her child a 
few simple prayers to repeat at morning and night, and then 
had given the advice to ask of God, whenever the child 
needed it, help to overcome her temptations, and to thank 
Him when she felt very happy. After some months she 
asked the little girl—“ Tell me, my child, when you pray 
to God do you feel as if it were a real thing, as if there were 
Some One who heard you?” The child pondered a moment, 
and then replied—*“ Not when I say my prayers morning 
and evening, mama, I do not think I feel anything; but 
whenever I do as you told me, and just say to God what I 
am wanting, or how happy I am, I am quite sure He knows 
what I say.” 

Do we need better instance of how real and holy a thing 
may be the Religion of Childhood ¢ 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
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Mr. PEABODY's munificent gift to the poor of London has 
a significance, apart from the practical benefit which it may 
confer upon its recipients, in recalling the traditions of an 
earlier age of philanthropy. Up to the time when Robert 
Nelson founded the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and Captain Coram established the Foundling Hos- 
pital, England owed her great charitable institutions to the 
liberality of individuals. Not only was it a royal act to 
endow a school or a college; not only does Eton (with 
its conjoint foundation at Cambridge) recall “her Henry’s 
peaceful shade,” and Christ’s College the virtues of the 
boy king Edward VL. ; but William of Wykeham still lives 
at Winchester and New College ; Wolsey, had he no other 
claims to remembrance, could not be forgotten at Christ- 
church ; the great Oxford Library perpetuates the name of 
Sir Thomas Bodley ; and Guy’s Hospital is a monument, 
“more enduring than brass,” of the benevolent bookseller 
who gave the earnings of a lifetime to found it. Now we 
have changed all that. Our charitable institutions have in- 
definitely multiplied ; we have a hospital for every form of 
human ailment, an asylum for every kind of disability; and 
secretaryship is developing itself into a profession which 
requires a well-known type of character for its successful 
exercise. But societies rely far less upon the exceptional 
liberality of some one great benefactor than upon an inde- 
finite number of small subscriptions. They depend upon 
the success of the appeal, legitimate or otherwise, which 
they are able to make to public feeling and opinion. And 
in the fact that there is a public opinion to which this 
appeal can be successfully made, lies the characteristic of 
the benevolence of our time. Charity is an item in every 
man’s ledger. The number of those who systematically close 
their ears to every claim of philanthropy is few indeed. There 
is a way of opening almost every man’s purse ; some public 
object which almost every man can be induced to support. 
Perhaps one reason why enormous donations, like those of 
Mr. Peabody, are now much rarer than they once were, is, 
that they are commuted, in each case, into a perpetual 
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annuity. Many men pay £100 a year for charitable pur- 
poses, who would be either unable or unwilling to disburse 
in one sum the amount upon which £100 a year is interest 
at five per cent. And if, as may be alleged with some plausi- 
bility, philanthropy is the fashion, and there are those who 
give less out of any genuine love of God or goodwill to 
man than because they dare not face the social consequences 
of refusing to give, there must, after all, be something 
sound at the heart of the society which exacts from all its 
members at least a simulated benevolence, and makes the 
relief of human suffering, even if only by proxy, a condition 
of its approval. 

Only less remarkable than this universal diffusion of the 
philanthropic spirit is the general recognition of the truth, 
that philanthropy has a religious basis; and not only that 
the love of man is inseparably connected with the love 
of God, but that all true service of God must manifest itself 
in active service of man. There can be no need to pause 
upon so obvious a truth; it will be sufficient to point out 
that the philanthropy which springs from a mere social 
and political expediency, is another and a meaner thing 
than the benevolence which sees in every man a member 
of the great family of God, having an inalienable right to 
all the privileges of human brotherhood. There is an in- 
terval, wide as from pole to pole, between the half-con- 
temptuous, half-selfish care for the common weal, which 
would soothe the mob into sullen content by the gift of 
“panem et circenses,’ and the spirit of love—Christian in 
origin and nature, even when disowning the name of Christ 
—which sees in every individual of which that mob is 
composed a being capable of being lifted into a higher 
region of existence and endowed with a larger capacity of 
happiness. And that this is the prevailing spirit of modern 
English philanthropy it is impossible to doubt. Nothing 
is more hateful to the national mind than a religion which 
brings forth no fruit of good works. To the common ap- 
prehension, feeding the hungry and clothing the naked are 
acts which cover a multitude of sins. Meanness, selfishness, 
stinginess, a reluctance to assume the burthens, a readiness 
to evade the duties of public spirit, are, according to the 
popular code of morals, more unpardonable offences than 
the faults of impurity and self-indulgence against which 
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Christian churches direct their chief censure. In the fol- 
lowing paper we propose to inquire into some of the forms 
in which this acknowledged relation between religion and 
philanthropy actually manifests itself; to ask whether it is 
absolutely necessary that a religious should be also a deno- 
minational benevolence ; and to strike a balance of loss and 
gain in the instances in which it is so. 

We may first note, not without regret, that the Chris- 
tianity of the English people takes a denominational form. 
It is embodied, not in a single comprehensive church, but 
in many mutually exclusive and mutually repellent churches. 
These, for our present purpose, may be looked upon as 
standing upon precisely the same level, their ecclesiastical 
claims to pre-eminent or universal influence being impor- 
tant only in so far as they are recognized by the law. There 
is the Ancient Church, still consistently presenting itself 
as Catholic and supreme ; there is the Established Church, 
torn by internal dissensions, but making the most it can of 
its connection with the State; there are the various bodies 
of Protestant Dissenters, claiming equality with all other 
churches before the law, and supplying what they each lack 
in numbers and social prestige by the ardour of rivalry and 
the activity of personal zeal. And the separate existence of 
these churches sufficiently demonstrates that, in regard to 
all philanthropic objects which have a distinctively religious 
side, they consider common action inexpedient or impossible. 
Take the case of missions to the heathen. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel represents one, the Church 
Missionary Society another party in the Church of En- 
gland. The Congregationalists have the London Missionary 
Society ; the Baptists, each section of Methodists, the Scotch 
Presbyterians, a Society of their own. A partial exception 
to this rule, which we note with unfeigned pleasure, is 
afforded by the City Missions of London and some of our 
large towns, which are supported by Churchmen and Dis- 
senters alike. But their peculiar character is indicated by 
the fact that they are Evangelical. In them, as in the so- 
called Evangelical Alliance, a common platform has been 
found in the profession of certain well-known doctrines. 
But the High-Churchman stands aloof from these associa- 
tions, as decisively as the Unitarian is rejected by them ; 
and they are less comprehensive in reality, while wider in 
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appearance, than some at least of the churches from which 


they draw their support. 


So long as theological opinion is in its present state, little 
fault can be found with this condition of things. Presently 
a wider and deeper study of religion may teach men that 
their real convictions do not differ as much as they are 
eager to believe; and that all human convictions are but 
imperfect and distorted representations of a great central 


reality which includes and transcends them all. 


Then it 


may be that, even in regard to the propagation of reli- 
gious truth, men of various opinions will be able to unite, 
basing their union upon the thought that the fundamen- 
tal truths which they all receive are of infinitely greater 
importance than the specific conceptions which are charac- 


teristic of each. 


But until churches have learned this lesson 


(which cuts absolutely athwart their most cherished preju- 
dices), the simple instinct of truthfulness, perhaps more 
valuable than adherence to any single truth, shuts them up 


to separate action in purely religious matters. 


The High- 


Churchman cannot consent to forego his doctrine of the 


Sacraments. 


The Evangelical would rightly think himself 


unfaithful to Christ if he did not put forward the Vicarious 


Atonement in its naked simplicity. 


The Methodist and 


the Baptist forfeit their “raison d’étre” if they conceal, one 
the new birth, the other the necessity of immersion. Men 
who, even in the awful presence of God, cannot so far forget 
their differences of insight as to be able to worship together, 
cannot unite upon the lower level of ecclesiastical activity. 
Those who are divided in aspiration cannot be one in 


action. 


But there are many modes of philanthropic action which 
have not a distinctly religious side, although they may draw 
theirsecret origin from the sense of religious obligation. Every 
hospital in Europe owes its existence to him who was the 
great Physician of men’s bodies as well as of their souls ; 
though fortunately it has never yet occurred to any English- 
man to classify patients according to the colour of their reli- 
gious convictions, instead of by the nature of their ailments. 
Yet surely sectarian physic ought not to be a very strange con- 
ception to a people which accepts denominational education 
as the perfection of administrative wisdom ; and if Catholic 


and Protestant children cannot expediently learn the multi- 
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plication-table on the same form, Catholic and Protestant 
fever ought not to lie upon adjacent beds. But we have 
not got quite as far as this yet, though there are signs of 
the times which shew that we are advancing towards it. 
Some such vague conviction as this it must have been 
which influenced the trustees of a county hospital, not long 
ago, to impose a religious test upon the candidates for the 
office of house-surgeon. No matter what proof of skill, care, 
kindliness, a heretic might bring, a dutiful allegiance to the 
Church outweighed them all; and no patient, who was not 
hopelessly unreasonable as well as utterly irreligious would 
complain of being poisoned or neglected by a man who had 
sound views upon ritual and took the sacrament once a 
week. And within the last year or two it has happened 
more than once that a question of hospital attendance has 
been settled upon purely ecclesiastical principles. The 
nursing in this or that institution has been notoriously in- 
efficient, and ladies of education, kindness, tact, have offered 
to devote themselves, for the love of God, to the laborious 
and ungrateful task. But, if they happened to be tinged 
by high Anglican views, still more if they were united in 
a voluntary association and distinguished by a particular 
garb, Evangelical wrath has been excited to the utmost by 
the insidious attack upon the great principles of the Refor- 
mation, and the city or county has been delivered over to 
social war. Perish the thought that a draught should be 
administered or a pillow smoothed by a believer in the Real 
Presence! Better callous neglect in the ordinary clothes 
of elderly womanhood, than the kindliest care in a robe 
which conceals a crucifix! And at last, whichever side 
wins the day, a fatal wound is inflicted upon social charity, 
and the flame of theological hatred and contention is kindled 
upon the very spot which ought to have enjoyed a perpetual 
immunity from its heat and glare. 

At the same time, these institutions, managed as they 
commonly are, have a reflex action upon the churches, the 
worth of which it is impossible to over-estimate. For we 
are not to suppose that, because the relation between the 
philanthropic work which they perform and the public 
ministrations of religion is unseen, it therefore does not 
exist. If religion and philanthropy,—being good and doing 
good,—are inseparably conjoined, so that either in its full 
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development includes the other, the church which fosters 
the truest and deepest religious life will be most successful 
also in sending into the vineyard of philanthropy men of a 
noble self-denial and a pure public spirit. Such will be 
ready to acknowledge that to Christianity, as taught in the 
church of their choice, they owe the largeness of heart, the 
patience of work, the energy of sacrifice, which they bring 
to their task. But the very narrowness of Church commu- 
nion, forced upon them by faithfulness to intellectual con- 
viction, kindles in them the desire that the brotherhood of 
philanthropy should be the widest possible. They feel that 
the lines of demarcation, which in theology they are reluc- 
tantly compelled to recognize, do not really run on into the 
region of beneficence ; and, in the presence of human suf- 
fering which the most accordant effort can only partially 
relieve, are nobly impatient of unreal distinctions. They 
are conscious of a new development of power in them- 
selves, as they work side by side with men who have re- 
ceived a different training; while the common task is ad- 
vanced by the harmonious devotion of varying capabilities. 
In the board-room of the hospital, men learn, in the most 
practical and convincing way, a truth which the pulpit 
more often labours to obscure than to enforce—that their 
sense of duty, their sympathy with suffering, their allegi- 
ance to a Higher Power of Good, are fundamentally the 
same, and that it is impossible for theological dissensions 
to put asunder those who are firmly knit together in a fel- 
lowship of good works. As Christendom now is, the bro- 
therhood of philanthropy alone preserves the image of the 
true Catholic Church. 

There is, then, a field of philanthropic labour, the workers 
in which naturally and almost necessarily group themselves 
round a denominational centre. Such are Sunday-schools, 
Home and Foreign Missions. There is a second region of 
benevolent activity, where men for the most part forget 
their place in the Church to remember their place in the 
State, and toil together, not as Churchmen, Unitarians, Me- 
thodists, and the like, but simply as citizens. Such are 
Hospitals, Mechanics’ Institutions, Savings’ Banks, Friendly 
Societies. Between these lies a debateable ground (occupied 
chiefly, as we shall presently see, by organizations for pri- 
mary education) which is liable to perpetual absorption on 
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either side. Sometimes the denominational principle makes 
a step in advance, and conquers for ecclesiastical rule some 
department of work hitherto reserved for what is half con- 
temptuously called secular benevolence ; sometimes re- 
prisals are made on behalf of the larger charities of social 
life, and the separate action of the churches retires to make 
way for the influence of that wider church of goodwill 
which underlies them all. Of which tendency ought we 
to desire the success? Shall we deliberately suffer our 
churches to become the centres of philanthropic as well as 
of specifically religious activity, and so organize the national 
benevolence in the denominational form? Or, on the con- 
trary, shall we endeavour to make the domain in which 
philanthropy is independent of ecclesiastical organization 
still larger than it is, and to base our union for purposes of 
benevolence upon no narrower a foundation than that of 
common citizenship ? 

Nothing could be a greater mistake than to represent 
this question as one between a religious and a secular bene- 
volence. The churches must always supply the motive 
power of all true philanthropy. The alternative offered to 
them is simply this: shall they cluster round themselves 
and stamp their own peculiarities upon the institutions in 
which the kindly energies of their members are to find free 
play? or are they to send these forth into the great sur- 
rounding world of human misery and goodwill eager to 
spend themselves in the divine work of mercy, and ready 
to bear their part in the united effort of the nation against 
the common enemy? The question is not one which needs 
to be argued. All our readers will admit that the region 
of labour and sympathy upon which it is possible that 
Christians should meet without the sacrifice of conscien- 
tious conviction, should be widened to the largest practi- 
cable extent. All will admit that the happiest results may 
be expected to ensue from fellowship in benevolent work 
between those who are otherwise kept asunder by an im- 
passable barrier of theological prejudice. All will admit 
that the social evils against which we strive—disease, igno- 
rance, misery, drunkenness, sensual vice—are, in every 
sense of the word, matters of national concern, and that 
every man is bound to attempt their removal by the obli- 
gations involved in his citizenship. All will admit that, in 
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view of wretchedness and wrong so frightful, there can be 
no greater mockery of the universal mercy of God than to 
suffer theological hatreds and sectarian rivalries to mar the 
efforts of human goodwill. What, then, is to be said in favour 
of a denominational philanthropy? And by what means 
does it make a gain upon the larger and more humane 
principle which is opposed to it? 

We have not a word to say against those whose denomi- 
national philanthropy is only temporary and provisional ; 
who do good work in this way because they cannot yet do 
it in any other, and are unwilling to wait with folded hands 
for the dawn of a better day. But, in the first place, some 
of the mistakes against which we contend, arise from an 
erroneous view of the function of a church as a worshiping 
community. That function may be described in one word 
as religious, the awakening and fostering of the spiritual 
life. To bring the soul of every member of it into com- 
munion with the All-holy God, this alone is the work of a 
church ; and when this is done, all is done. But in order 
to perform this work thoroughly, two subordinate functions 
must be fulfilled: the first, scientific ; the second, practical. 
To a certain extent, not needful now to be precisely stated, 
the religious life rests upon the perception of theological 
truth, which must be defined, explained, defended. In ano- 
ther way, it is fed by the springs of practical beneficence ; a 
purely sentimental religion which enters upon no oppor- 
tunities of labour, courts no occasions of sacrifice, soon ex- 
hales ; and an idle cannot be a deeply devout church. And 
from this it seems to be only a natural inference, that as 
the church provides for its members opportunities of reli- 
gious communion and theological instruction, it should also 
provide a sphere of philanthropic activity ; and that Day 
and Sunday schools, with all their multitude of subordinate 
agencies, should be invariable elements of church organi- 
zation. 

We admit at once that all institutions which have a 
directly religious object, are in their right place when 
gathered round and made dependent upon the congregation. 
We shall presently discuss by itself the question of general 
education. But what can be the object, or what the prac- 
tical effect, of confining within ecclesiastical limits efforts 
which, except the motive spirit, have nothing distinctively 
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religious in them? Ought it not to be enough for the true 
purposes of a church that the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
it endeavours to infuse into its members should be nobly 
active, without requiring that it should be active within a 
given limited area? Is there not, when we come to look 
the matter fairly in the face, an inherent absurdity in esta- 
blishing a Penny Bank or a Shoe Club upon a congrega- 
tional basis? What is this but in effect to say to the needy, 
We will not store your pence or help to clothe your naked 
feet unless you come to our Sunday-school or worship in 
our chapel? Perhaps only those who are familiar with the 
minutiz of ecclesiastical benevolence are aware of the 
extent to which these arrangements are now carried. Their 
object seems to be to take the child from the first, and to 
supply all his social wants, in relation, not to the town or 
county of which he is an inhabitant, but to the congregation 
with which he or his parents are fortuitously connected. 
Sundays and week-days he receives instruction with the 
children of fellow-believers. There is a School or Chapel 
Library to supply a selected literature. There is a Sick 
Club, a Clothing Society, a Savings’ Bank, within the walls 
of the Sunday-school. At a more advanced age, there is 
a Mutual Improvement Society to draw him away from 
the dangerous influences of the Mechanics’ Institute. There 
is a subtle leavening of all social and political relations by 
the ecclesiastical spirit, which aims to make him forget the 
citizen in the Churchman, the Congregationalist, the Me- 
thodist. The idea of common schools, where children ga- 
thered out of all the churches should receive the elementary 
instruction with which churches have properly nothing to 
do, seems to have faded out of the mind of the English 
nation as an unattainable dream. But to have so completely 
lost our grasp of this idea is involving the loss of much 
more. We are persuaded that the increasing difficulty of 
sustaining Mechanics’ Institutes and similar places of adult 
education, arises in part from the fierce competition carried 
on by churches and chapels, each doing all it can to keep its 
young men within the limits of its own school-room. And 
yet how much better, in every point of view, a central and 
strong Mechanics’ Institute, with its friendly conflict of 
interests, its free interchange of thought, than half a score 
of petty societies, where young men perpetually look upon 
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the same faces, encounter the same ideas, and grow up into 
one likeness! And how powerfully must it not tend to the 
increase of all that is mean and narrow and unlovely in 
our church life, thus to shut men out from all opportunities 
of intercourse and mutual influence upon the higher levels 
of humanity, and to confine their contact as far as possible 
to the fierce collisions of politics and the heated rivalries 
of trade ! 

So long as the denominational system of education is 
sanctioned and subsidized by the State, it will be difficult 
to take practical measures for remedying these mistakes. 
While the evils of national ignorance confront our efforts 
in undiminished virulence, and the zeal of congregations is 
almost the single force actually arrayed against them, it is 
all but inevitable that a very large part of the labour even 
of those who desire a broader basis of action should take 
an ecclesiastical form. Meanwhile we would record our 
protest against the supposition that the congregation which 
is not surrounded by a multitude of dependent philanthro- 
pic organizations must needs be deficient in genuine reli- 
gious life. For a church without a Sunday-school—for a 
church, that is, which deliberately neglects the religious 
training of the young, and is too careless of its own deepest 
principles to wish to present them to the minds of others— 
we have not a word to say. But it is possible enough that, 
without a Day-school, its members may be the life of the 
common Schools of the town in which they dwell; that, 
without a Mutual Improvement Society, they may infuse 
breadth and vigour into the counsels of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute ; that, without a Sick Club, they may largely bear 
the financial and administrative burthens of the Hospital. 
Is it better that they should bring their Christianity to the 
Board of Guardians or the Municipal Council-room, or that, 
leaving these to themselves, they should confine their labour 
within the limits of their sectarianism? The church which 
makes every member eager and industrious for the common 
weal, and sends him into the city full of a broad charity 
and a wise public spirit, fulfils its function at least as ade- 
quately as that which seeks to retain within its own influ- 
ence, and to stamp with its own impress, the benevolent 
energy of all who own allegiance to it. We have of late 
been accustomed to cite the English Presbyterians of the 
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last century as men without church life, in the sense in 
which we now understand those words. Yet, looking a 
little further, we are forced to confess that never men 
played a more manful part in every struggle for liberty and 
social progress, and that they contributed largely to victories 
which were won, not for themselves or their own church, 
but for the nation. Can it be that ¢heir church life was a 
nobler and larger thing than owrs enables us to understand ? 

But the most important practical application of the prin- 
ciple of denominational philanthropy is in the domain of 
primary education. And it is important not only because 
of the magnitude of the region of public duty which is 
deliberately abandoned to its operation, but because it is 
sanctioned by a complicated system of administrative ar- 
rangements which have the combined force of usage and 
of law. 

The education of the English people is conducted upon 
the basis of a compromise. It is possible, on the one side, 
to construct a system of instruction, supported by special 
rates or general taxation, and placed under a corresponding 
control either of the local authorities or of the central go- 
verument. Nor, for the purpose of our present contrast, 
does it greatly matter whether such education be conceived 
of as optional or compulsory. It is possible, on the other, 
to leave the work of educating the people to the free ope- 
ration of natural motives and interests; to trust the task 
of providing schools and schoolmasters to the sense of 
parental duty or the impulse of social benevolence. And 
in this case it will depend upon the organization of the 
religious life of a people whether benevolence in regard to 
this matter takes a denominational form or not. But in 
England we act upon neither of these principles with logical 
consistency. We affirm the duty of the State by an elabo- 
rate system of grants in aid of voluntary effort. But no 
grant is given except in aid of voluntary effort, and the flow 
of national help is suffered to be directed and regulated by 
the capricious impulses of philanthropy. We believe that 
the Committee of Council upon Education take precautions 
against the possibility of a particular district being crowded 
with rival schools; but the very principle on which they 
act leaves them without remedy against the opposite and 
more frequent evil. Where individual benevolence is active, 
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the help of the government is largely claimed and freely 
given; but there is absolutely no possibility of applying 
the money, which is raised from all places and all classes 
alike, to the educational needs of poor and neglected dis- 
tricts, where the inhabitants are all upon one level of indi- 
gence, or the owners of property are callously indifferent to 
its duties. While, again, almost as if it were intended to 
fix the denominational character upon all schools, some 
religious teaching is required of every one as an indispen- 
sable prerequisite of national assistance. The principle, 
maintained by many of the most thoughtful and benevolent 
men of our time, that, in a state of society like ours, the 
great bases of education can be laid without reference to 
theological theories (the needful knowledge of which it may 
safely be left to the parent and the minister of religion to 
impart), is absolutely ignored. A school such as that which, 
under the name of the “secular school,” has for many years 
been most successfully conducted in Manchester, can receive 
no grants. Its supporters, gathered from all denominations, 
unite upon the belief that they can teach to the utterly 
neglected poor the first elements of intellectual and moral 
training, without calling in question the religious tenets 
which they individually hold. The State will have nothing 
to say to them. But if they were willing to abandon the 
catholicity of benevolence upon which this school is built 
up, and to allow it to take the impress of sectarian narrow- 
ness, the golden shower from Whitehall would descend 
upon the thirsty ground in grateful abundance. 

The administrative methods of the English people are in 
no case remarkable for logical consistency, and in more 
senses than one the national life is regulated by compro- 
mises. But so strange a compromise as that which we have 
described above, can be due to no forces less strong than 
those which determine the peculiar form of our insular reli- 
giousness. It is first assumed as a principle utterly. beyond 


‘dispute, that the education of the people is the legitimate 


function of the Church, or, in other words, that it is a task 
which ought to be executed by the citizen, not in his civie, 
but in his ecclesiastical capacity and relations. In the next 
place, organized bodies of Christians as a rule identify reli- 
gion with the theological tenets peculiar to themselves, and 
demand the right of inculcating these at the same time and 
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by the same methods as the rudiments of intellectual and 
moral education. How is the State to deal with a practical 
question reduced to this condition of confusion and per- 
plexity? Two courses are open to it: one, to suffer admi- 
nistrative common sense to override ecclesiastical preten- 
sions, and, leaving a place for specific religious instruction 
of any and every hue, to make sufficient provision for pri- 
mary secular instruction; the other, to allow its natural 
development to sectarianism, and to avoid the suspicion of 
partiality to any by extending a helping hand to all. The 
more timid course has been adopted, with what results we 
shall presently see. What we have now especially to notice 
is, that the principle of denominational philanthropy thus 
receives a formal sanction from the interpreters of the national 
will. It is admitted to be a good thing that the education 
of the people should be thrown down to the churches as a 
thing to be scrambled for, and that the degree in which 
provision is made for this greatest of national wants should 
largely depend upon the intensity of their rivalries. Mean- 
while the State—which is no other than the nation in its 
corporate civic capacity—is held to perform its full duty in 
the matter, if it distribute an impartial encouragement to all 
the scramblers. 

We are not about to argue the case of national as against 
voluntary education, per se. The present practice decides 
the issue in favour of national education. As far as the 
principle is concerned, there is no difference between a 
school which is wholly supported out of the rates, and one 
which accepts a grant in aid paid out of the general taxa- 
tion of the country. But if the present system of denomi- 
national education, backed by the help of the State, can be 
shewn to be utterly powerless to provide for the necessities 
of the case, it will follow, @ fortiori, that without that help 
it must lag still more hopelessly behind the wants of the 
time. 

The present system probably works nowhere so well as 
in a country parish of moderate size, where the living is 
tolerably good and the incumbent's efforts are supported 
by resident proprietors of the land. Very likely there are 
no Dissenters ; or what Dissenters there are are Methodists, 
who are not unwilling that their children should be taught 
the Church Catechism at the National School. The schools 
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are well built and adequate to the wants of the parish; the 
parson and his curate know every family, and see that the 
children come to school ; the schoolmaster and his teaching 
are under direct and constant clerical supervision. But 
this is the rare case in which the civic and the ecclesiastical 
relations of the parish absolutely coincide ; where there is 
one church, one parson, one constable, one overseer; and 
where, moreover, the clergyman has at his command what 
money he wants. But how does the system work in a poor 
parish? The great tithes are impropriated ; the vicar has 
little or nothing to give ; the farmers do not see the good of 
an education for their labourers which, as they think, they 
do very well without for themselves ; there are no resident 
gentry ; and the impropriator of the tithes thinks he does 
his duty if he sends an annual five-pound note to the schools. 
In this case, the burthen, for the most part, falls upon the 
clergyman. He begs, he borrows, he denies himself luxu- 
ries, he works night and day for his school. It is, indeed, 
impossible to speak too highly of the services rendered by 
the clergy of the Church of England to the cause of national 
education. Their devotion to this great work may be in 
part inspired by overstrained conceptions of the function 
of their Church ; the education which is the result of their 
efforts may not be everything which the true social philoso- 
pher might desire ; but before the reality of that devotion, 
the earnestness of those efforts, all carping criticism should 
be silent. Wherever a new church is planted, a school is 
to be seen at its side, and has often been first in order of 
erection. Whatever other part of the parochial work is 
starved or neglected, this engages the clergyman’s whole 
interest. We are persuaded that the sacrifices of money made 
to this object by the country clergy of England, stand in a 
far higher proportion to their income than those of any other 
class. For ourselves, so that the people are educated, we do 
not greatly care who does it; and we are willing to accept 
a large dose of Anglican theology for the sake of the more 
carnal lore administered with it. But the Dissenting 
churches, who believe that a theology can be taught, and 
who have a theology to teach, have made the mistake of 
all others most fatal to their denominational interests, in 
thus suffering the Church of England almost to monopolize 
the field of primary education, and to indoctrinate the minds 
of more than one generation with her own principles. 
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But a new complication is introduced by the presence of 
Dissent in a rural parish. [If it is sufficiently powerful—a 
not very frequent case—to establish a school of its own, side 
by side with the National School, the worst evils of the situa- 
tion are avoided ; though, even then, the separation at the 
period of education of those who are afterwards to discharge 
the duties and fulfil the charities of a common citizenship, 
would, anywhere but in England, be a thing sufficiently to 
be deprecated. But the parishes where the Dissenting mi- 
nority is not strong enough to have its own school, and 
where the children of Nonconformists must either go to the 
National School or nowhere, are those for which the now 
notorious Conscience Clause attempts to provide. The object 
of this clause simply is to prevent the clerical managers of 
such a school from inculeating the doctrines of the Church of 
England upon children whose parents conscientiously object 
to such instruction. It is inconsistent with the religious 
liberty of the subject (so, we suppose, argue the Committee of 
Council) that theological instruction should be forced upon 
any child as a condition of secular education ; it is incon- 
sistent with civil rights that children should be debarred 
from attending the only school to which they have access, 
so long as that school is in part supported by taxation paid 
by all classes of the community. The National Society 
protest, the country clergy rebel, against this clause. Some 
schools go the length of self-denial involved in rejecting 
aid offered on such conditions. We are plainly upon the eve 
of a great conflict, in which a majority of the clergy will 
be found in a position of bitter hostility to the Government. 
What the issue will be must depend in the last resort upon 
the House of Commons, which may or may not be able to 
resist the weight of clerical influence that will inevitably 
be brought to bear upon it. But whatever the result, the 
break-down of the denominational system at this point is 
certain. If the Conscience Clause be enforced, the clergy— 
much as they may dislike the task, and patent as may be 
their unfitness for it—will be compelled to buy State aid at 
the price of becoming managers of mixed schools. If the 
clause be abandoned, the children of Nonconformists will 
be shut out from schools for the support of which their 
parents are taxed. And such a consummation, we venture 
to think, would be utterly and suddenly fatal to the whole 
system of grants in aid of denominational etfort. 
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All these cases have, however, one thing in common ; 
somehow or other the children are taught. The real obstacles 
to education in rural districts lie, not in the shortcomings 
of any system, but in considerations which are outside of 
all systems—the stolid indifference to teaching displayed 
by the labouring class and that immediately above it, and 
the strong temptation to the poor to add to their own 
wretched earnings the earnings of their children at the 
But it is very different when 
we come to the great centres of population. There it is im- 
possible for any impartial judge not to convict denomina- 


earliest possible moment. 


tional philanthropy of utter incapacity. 


reached by Day, Sunday, Ragg 


“DD 


Below the level 
ed Schools, there is a stra- 


tum of ignorance and consequent lawlessness absolutely 


untouched. 


We will take, because we happen to have the 


statistics at hand, the case of Manchester and Salford,—a 
case which there is no reason to suppose more deplorable 


than that of any other city of equal magnitude. 


The “Manchester and Salford Education Aid Society” 
was founded in February, 1864, by men of various religious 
denominations, who, believing that many children in their 
great city were growing up without any training, had de- 
vised a plan which would meet a part at least of the neces- 
sities of the case without wounding any theological suscep- 


tibilities. 


This was to subsidize existing schools, and to 


encourage the formation of new ones, by paying, wholly or in 
part, the school fees of children whose parents were ascer- 
tained to be unable to pay them for themselves. The choice 
of schools rests with the parents, though confined within the 
On this simple principle (it is 
unnecessary for our present purpose to go into the details of 
the Society’s regulations), 7200 children were being sent to 
school at the end of the year 1865; the amount of school 
fees paid by the Society during the last quarter of that year 
being £345. 15s. 6d., and the parents paying during the same 


limits of the Society’s list. 


period, for the same children, £131. 15s. 10d. 


In the first 


year of its existence, the Society had 103 schools on its list ; 
in the second, this number had increased to 113. While 
this work was being accomplished, many facts before unsus- 
pected forced themselves upon the attention of the Society, 
and it was resolved to organize a systematic canvas of the 


town. This has been in part accomplished, and with start- 
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ling result. A tenth part of the area of Manchester and 
Salford has been carefully examined ; some of the worst 
and most populous districts being not yet touched. “Every- 
where,” to use the words of the Report, “a majority of the 
children between the ages of three and twelve are fownd 
to be neither at school nor at work.” To descend to parti- 
culars, 7650 families have been visited, consisting of 37,975 
persons. Of these, 23,988 were children ; 7804 above twelve 
years of age, 11,086 between three and twelve, 5098 under 
three. Of the 7804 above twelve, 112 were at school, 6424 
at work, 1268 neither at school nor at work. Of the 11,086 
between three and twelve, 762 were at work, 4537 at school, 
5787 neither at school nor at work. Taking the total of 
children of all ages above three, living with parents or 
guardians, only 4649 were at school, 12,284 were at work, 
11,704 must have been idling about the streets or some- 
thing worse ! 

But the evidence as to the inability of voluntary effort 
to secure the primary education of the people in a city like 
Manchester, collected by this Society, is not all comprised 
in these bare figures. How is any voluntary effort to over- 
come the indifference of parents? In some districts it was 
found that the number of cases in which parents could have 
paid for the teaching of the children, and did not care to 
do so, was all but equal to that of those whose inability was 
acknowledged. Even of children who, from the circum- 
stances of their families, were felt to be fit recipients of the 
Society's aid, the number who could be induced to attend 
regularly was but a fraction of the whole; while school- 
masters shewed a marked reluctance to undertake the un- 
grateful task of training these forlorn ones into habits of 
order and diligence. What is to be done in this case? The 
Education Aid Society succeeds in laying hold of about 40 
per cent. of the neglected childhood of Manchester, and 
even with this proportion can in many cases accomplish 
but little. Out of 13,180 children to whom grants had been 
made in the last quarter of 1865, only 7200 were actually 
attending school. If schools, for the most part in connec- 
tion with churches and chapels, are slowly increasing in 
number, the population is also increasing at a perpetually 
augmenting speed. Are there any so zealous for the liberty 
of the parent as to maintain that a man ought to be suffered 
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to bring up his children in a way which absolutely excludes 
the possibility of their ever discharging the duties of citi- 
zenship? Or, when these terrible facts, in all their naked 
horror, are presented to the consciences of Christian men, 
will they suffer the dread of a too powerful Establishment, 
or the fear of the propagation of heresy, to weigh with them 
against the plain and imperious duty of snatching these 
children from an almost bestial ignorance? Would not any 
form of Christian belief, even the rudest, with its accom- 
panying sense of duty, and instincts of kindliness, and 
brightness of immortal hope, be better than a heathenism 
which, were it not that God had moulded human hearts 
out of nobler clay than most theologians will own, would 
be altogether loveless and hopeless? For ourselves, we 
cannot wonder that even the short experience of this So- 
ciety should have brought its members, notwithstanding 
the wide difference of theory with which they began their 
work, to the unanimous expression of the opinion, that “the 
fact that the Society can only succeed in bringing about 
two-fifths of the neglected children of Manchester and Sal- 
ford to school, and many of these for a very short time 
only, proclaims the inefficiency of even the best constituted 
voluntary associations to secure the primary instruction of 
the people.” 

Again: the present system, looked at as a method of vo- 
luntary national taxation, is at once inefficient and unjust, 
Inefficient, because it suffers any who will to evade this 
great public burthen, except in so far as they are compelled 
to contribute to the general taxation of the country ; unjust, 
because it draws upon the resources of the dutiful and the 
liberal to repair the shortcomings of the careless and the 
selfish. The duty of educating the people, whether per- 
formed by national or individual effort, is a duty equally 
incumbent upon every member of the community ; the only 
difference is that, as things are now, some fulfil and more 
evade it. Ina rural parish, it commonly happens that the 
clergyman taxes his comparatively small income at a rate 
the bare proposition of which would terrify the squire and 
the farmers into dogged hostility to all schools whatever. 
This mill-owner spends hundreds a year in maintaining a 
model school for his work-people and their children ; that, 
practically evades the provisions of the Factory Act by per- 
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mitting his half-time hands, at no expense to himself, to 
attend any wretched dame-school which is nearest the fac- 
tory. Here, a land-owner would count it a blot upon his 
escutcheon were there any child upon his estate without the 
opportunity of instruction; there, is one who grudgingly 
doles out a few pounds in answer to the importunity of the 
parson, and washes his hands of all further responsibility. 
Is it not the last sacrifice of which benevolence is capable, 
to remedy the inertness of a neighbour who wants not the 
means, but the will, to do his duty? Under the present 
system, the righteous remain righteous ; the filthy, filthy. 
Upon a district where there is an active sense of public 
duty in this matter, where schools are largely multiplied 
and liberally supported, national help is poured out with 
ungrudging hand; another, where men are content to let 
ignorance grow and fester in its own uncleanness, is left to 
its unheeded squalor. And from the operation of that 
illogical compromise between national and denominational 
effort which is the basis of our system of education, it fol- 
lows that the neglected village is made to contribute to that 
which is well cared for; and the parish which lies under 
a pervading shadow of private meanness, is precisely that 
which is precluded from enjoying a single ray of national 
liberality. 

What, under this system, would become of the densely 
populated districts of our great cities, were it not for the 
parochial organization of the Church of England, it is hard 
to say. That organization, with the spirit of which it is 
the natural expression, aided by the practical inviolability 
of consecrated sites, provides, even if rarely to an adequate 
extent, for the presence of church and schools in the midst 
of that dense network of close alleys and teeming streets, 
which would else be abandoned to a population without 
either the ability or the wish to organize a system of edu- 
cation for itself. A parish, no matter how poor, how filthy, 
how degraded, is an outwork which cannot be deserted ; 
and the greater the peril, the more imperious the point of 
honour which keeps the soldier at his post. Whereas Non- 
conformist churches, having no given area of religious work 
except such as they may choose to occupy, are under 4 
perpetual temptation to migrate, with chapel and schools, 
into the trim terraces, the stately squares of the quarters 
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where the well-to-do people to whom they look for support 
chiefly congregate. We are far from wishing to imply that 
they abandon to entire neglect the districts which they have 
left, or that their efforts in the way of Domestic Missions, 
Ragged Schools and the like, are not worthy of all praise. 
But these efforts are necessarily unsystematic. They do not 
even pretend to occupy the whole ground, but only attempt 
to cultivate a plot here and there. They cannot be animated 
by the spirit of concentrated personal responsibility which 
may well be felt by the clergy in charge of a fixed parish. 
The spectacle of the whole, vast, complex misery and god- 
lessness of London, would terrify into inaction many a man 
who, if the work were fairly parcelled out, would hopefully 
engage in the evangelizing of two streets. At present it 
cannot be too strongly stated, that we are deluding ourselves 
if we believe that parochial schools, missions to the poor, 
Sunday-schools, do more than succeed in scratching the 
surface of the evil. There are wealth and willingness enough 
in the country to fight a winning battle even against its 
wretchedness and ignorance, could we fairly pit the one 
against the other; but the higher fails to leaven the lower, 
simply for want of being brought into effective contact 
with it. The most hideous sight to be seen in England— 
and it may be seen in other cities as well as in London— 
is the contrast between St. James and St. Giles, between 
Belgravia and Bethnal Green. 

But if our signal and shameful failure in the education 
of the people be in part due to the denominational character 
of our philanthropy, it is not by any means the only evil 
which we are inclined to lay to its charge. Its necessary 
tendency is to contract the range of our sympathies, to 
induce us to give up to a religious “party” the kindly 
affections which were “meant for mankind.” It shuts us 
up in the comparative isolation of our own objects, hopes, 
methods, instead of liberating us to learn and teach in the 
widest possible companionship of beneficence. It lowers 
the obligations of a common citizenship beneath the asso- 
ciations engendered by an accidental agreement in theological 
belief. It introduces into that service of humanity which 
is open to every tender heart, every self-forgetful will, the 
conscious rivalries and animosities which a varying com- 
prehension of realities that are essentially incomprehen- 
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sible seems so strangely to generate. It wastes, by a pro- 
digal and careless application, power which, if economically 
used, would be no more than able to accomplish its gigan- 
tic task ; and for want of looking towards its object with 
a single eye, errs here by redundance, there by paucity of 
means. But its greatest sin of all is that it blends a second 
and a meaner motive with the simple desire to do good ; 
and for the effort to resemble the impartial tenderness of 
God, substitutes a not unconscious wish for the glory of a 
church or the aggrandizement of a sect. 

Once more, let us repeat in the plainest possible terms 
the principle for the adoption of which we plead. Let reli- 
gious organizations furnish the motives, but not the methods, 
of philanthropy. Let the aim of a Christian church be, not 
so much to gather round itself, as a centre, a varied array 
of benevolent institutions, as to send its members into their 
town or parish full of Christian kindliness, animated by a 
wise public spirit, ready for all prompt self-sacrifice, willing 
to strike hands of co-operation with every fellow-citizen. 
The Church of Christ, one and indivisible, may, it is but 
too likely, never be revealed to mortal eye. But it needs 
only that men should obey the better instincts which, in 
presence of human suffering, stir all hearts, to inaugurate 
to-morrow an universal brotherhood of goodwill. 

CHARLES BEARD. 


IIL—THE THEOLOGICAL POSITION IN SCOTLAND. 


THE theological position in Scotland receives, we appre- 
hend, south of the Border, slight study and scant justice. 
Passing sneers at the bigotry which is imagined to be a na- 
tional characteristic ; scofling jokes at some absurd incon- 
sistency between conduct and creed ; perhaps even sugges- 
tions, if not charges, of hypocritical pretence,—are apt to 
take the place of calm and thoughtful inquiry into the ear- 
nest faith of a great nation. No man, however, can hope 
to understand Scotland until he recognizes the fact, that 
the living waters of a noble spiritual life are freely flowing 
beneath the outward crust of a technical creed; and that 
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the religion of the country is, on the whole, genuine, health- 
ful and sincere ; awakening and sustaining those deep and 
solemn experiences in which the egotism of dogma is lost 
in the awfulness of God. 

Beneath forms of words which are obsolete to the edu- 
cated thought of Europe, and a system of ecclesiastical 
government which is as essentially national as the Jewish 
theocracy in its origin and adininistrative methods, the 
churches of Scotland cherish a religious life which, while 
peculiar in its restraints, is also peculiar in its varied ele- 
ments of strength ; and while in some directions formal and 
precise, in others is rich through the diversity of its opera- 
tions, the harmonious co-existence of apparently contradic- 
tory influences, and the glowing warmth of its passions. 

If there be submission to ecclesiastical authority which 
at times almost approaches the subservience rendered by 
members of the Roman Church, there is also that respect 
for the individual worshiper which reveres the father con- 
ducting the devotions of his household as a high priest at 
the altar. An acute logic which shrinks from no problem 
in the relationships between man and God, and is disposed 
to argue its theology on the grounds of metaphysical neces- 
sity, is united with an intense conviction of the weakness 
of man and the terror of sin, rendering argument dumb 
before a scheme of saving grace. A sober and regardful 
behaviour towards formal ceremonies does not restrain a 
national humour daringly exercised upon themes the most 
serious. The man who will be greatly interested in a treatise 
on the eighth chapter of Romans, as the chapter of chapters, 
will tell a tale of simple pathos so as to fill every eye with 
tears, or write a song of sweet lyric beauty. The Calvinist, 
who has personally no manner of doubt that his orthodoxy 
is of the strictest sort, may be found the quaint humourist, 
the clergyman being the favourite hero of his grotesque 
tale, or the lyric poet whose tender song shall be the best 
answer to his creed. There are circles of society, and those 
not the least cultured, wherein the Westminster Confession 
is accepted as a kind of approved and reputable resting- 
place, while speculative thoughts wander far and wide in 
the very wilfulness of daring activity. Hume is as large 
and full a type of the Scottish nation as Candlish, and 
Burns as Chalmers. The religious life of the people, there- 
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fore, cannot be fairly measured by the standards of that 
rigid system of Protestant theology so entwined with its 
history and so dear through heroic memories, as well as 
strong in living convictions. It is peculiarly blended with 
the lyric genius, the humour, the pathos, the speculative 
activity, the deep domestic affections, largely characteristic 
of the nation; and he who merely condemns the creed, 
without understanding this deeper life, will achieve no con- 
version, because he touches no sympathy. 

Scottish theology has hitherto existed under singular iso- 
lation from the scholarship of Europe, and the most familiar 
results of modern criticism wear the aspect and enjoy the 
reception of startling novelties. At last, however, a great 
movement of thought is making itself manifest by no un- 
certain signs ; and friends and foes are alike astonished at 
the depth to which it has penetrated and the area over which 
it has spread. The General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land has received the following petition : 

“ That your petitioners consider that circumstances have occur- 
red which render it of the utmost importance that you should 
take such steps as to your wisdom may seem best,— 

“ First. For inviolably maintaining the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith as the doctrinal standard of the Church. 

“ Second. For securing adherence to the simple forms of the 
Church, and for preventing any change from being made in the 
same, without competent authority.” 

This petition was subscribed by upwards of 500 noble- 
men and gentlemen, many of whom have large powers of 
patronage, and sufficiently indicates the strength of the cir- 
cumstances against which it protests. These circumstances, 
indeed, are rather influences than events; but they are 
therefore the more notable, since it is the atmosphere of 
thought which is changing,—a matter of far greater moment 
than the existence of a few isolated cases of heresy. As 
Mr. Charteris shrewdly pointed out in the famous Sabbath 
debate in the Glasgow Presbytery, a course of reasoning 
may be far more unsound than a practical conclusion. “I 
do regret (said the speaker) that Dr. Macleod, in order to 
reach certain practical conclusions, has followed a course of 
reasoning which I believe to be unsound and dangerous.” 
It is this unsound and dangerous course of reasoning which 
is most justly dreaded by the adherents of ancient forms, 
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and which we welcome as in harmony with that movement 
of modern thought which through educated Europe is broad- 
ening the foundations of the church of Christ and God. 

Numerous overtures were presented to the Assembly of 
the same tenor as the petition ; setting forth that the wor- 
ship, government and doctrine of the National Church have 
been assailed, and sentiments have been avowed tending 
to discredit the authority of the Confession of Faith as a 
testimony to scriptural truth, and to encourage the tamper- 
ing with the obligations which subscription to it involves.* 
It appears to us that the fears of the Presbyteries are amply 
justified by the facts. Those who really believe that the 
Westminster Confession supplies the terms both of a doe- 
trinal standard and of a solemn contract with the State, 
have good reason to be alarmed and to seek for new protec 
tions to the bulwarks of their Zion. 

No less an authority than Dr. Macleod has declared, not 
only that he does not think it is possible any Confession 
can be framed in which there will not be some point to 
which men may take exception, but that he does not believe 
there is a single man in the Church of Scotland who does 
not take exception to some little point, it may be a very 
small point indeed, in the Confession of Faith actually 
accepted.f The Duke of Argyll has publicly stated, and 
the statement was not contr udieted, at a meeting embracing 
representative clergymen of almost every ort thodox deno 
mination, that there are matters entered into in the Con 
fession of Faith, and doctrines laid down, which, he aj 
prehends, no man now believes.t Yet more remarkable 
is the pamphlet published by Dr. Tulloch, Principal and 
Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, in the University 
of St. Andrews ;§ in which a profound conviction is ex 
pressed, that religious thought in Scotland, no less than in 
England, has alre ady ente red upon a movement which is 
destined to remould dogmatic belief more largely than any 


* Overture from Presbytery of Linlithgow (May 30, 1866). See also Over 
tures from Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, and from Presbyteries of Caithness, 
Wigtown and Cairston. 

+ Speech in Presbytery of Glasgow, Nov. 21, 1865. 

t Meeting of National Bible Society, Glasgow, Jan. 9, 1866. 

§ Theological Controversy, with Appendix on the Study of the Confession + 
Faith. By John Tulloch, D.D. Blackwood and Sons. 1805. 

VOL. II. 2¢ 
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previous movement in the history of the Church, and that 
it is well-nigh impossible the old relation of the Church to 
the Westminster Confession can continue. With consum- 
mate ability and deep moral earnestness, it is maintained 
that the Confession was, in its origin and principles, the 
manifesto of a great religious party which had gathered to 
itself during a long struggle many peculiarities of faith, 
policy and manners ; and is no exception, therefore, to the 
general rule that all Protestant creeds are stamped with the 
infirmities, no less than with the nobleness, of the men who 
made them. 


“Seeing, therefore, that creeds generally bear so strongly the 
stamp of their time, and that the Confession of Faith, both from 
its length and the multitude of its details, and from the deeply 
marked peculiarities of the party with which it originated, is not 
only no exception to this common law, but on the contrary a 
signal illustration of it, it must be obvious how impossible it is 
to understand it, without the study of its time and the men who 
chiefly figured in it, and whose labours and writings gave the 
chief direction to its religious thought. Had these men, indeed, 
enjoyed any special divine guidance, had they even been men of 
special spiritual elevation above the prevailing tendencies of their 
age, their work might have stood by itself, and been, if not fully 
yet largely intelligible apart from a knowledge of the influences 
which surrounded and moulded them. But so far from being 
men of such a character, they were men peculiarly under the in- 
fluences and the prejudices of their time—men whose intellectual 
and spiritual life, as they can yet be traced, were scored deeply 
by the pervading lines of its special currents of thought and feel- 
ing; and who have transferred these lines everywhere to the 
dogmatic structure which they built up in committee slowly 
amidst many interruptions, in the Jerusalem Chamber, ‘a fair 
room in the Abbey of Westminster.’” * 


If the Confession was thus elaborated by men who were 
peculiarly under the prejudices of their time, and who have 
transferred these lines everywhere to the dogmatic structure 
they upbuilt, in what sense can it be received by the scho- 
lars of the 19th century as the Confession of their own per- 
sonal faith? The whole question indeed of subscription is 
assuming a striking prominence in the theological struggles 
of Scotland. Dr. Tulloch quotes with approbation, as rapidly 





* Pp. 28, 29. 
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verifying itself, the saying of Principal Robertson, when he 
retired towards the close of the last century from the active 
part which he had taken in the Church’s affairs, that the 
propriety of formulas of faith would prove the great ques- 
tion of the age. We believe that it will sooner come to a~ 
direct issue in Scotland than England. The Westminster 
Confession does not partake of that character of compromise 
which distinguishes the authoritative documents of the En- 
glish Church. Its chapters elaborate a distinct system of 
theology. The ecclesiastical courts prepared to enforce its 
acceptance are sharp and decisive in their action, while 
their verdicts are popular votes rather than judicial deci- 
sions. The situations of the different parties in the contro- 
versy also are rapidly becoming more marked and anta- 
gonistic. 

In the National Church we of course find the strongest 
tendency to relax the terms of subscription. In stating the 
arguments used in Scotland upon this matter, we shall en- 
deavour to avoid all personal accusations. There are men 
of honourable character who combine a noble daring of 
thought with a holy piety of soul, and are as distinguished 
for Christian devoutness as for high scholarship, who justify 
or at least excuse subscription to the Westminster Confession 
upon terms to which we dare not submit. Against such 
we utter no impatient word of judgment. The first prayer 
of any man compelled by a sense of duty to take part in 
theological controversy, should be for God to give him 
strength to utter on the house-top what he hears in the 
secret chamber of the soul, and grace to restrain any word 
of discourtesy or offence against an opponent, however ortho- 
dox or heterodox his opinion may be. Under the present 
circumstances of Scotland, when the standards of the Church 
contain doctrines to some part of which (according to the 
high authorities we have quoted) it is probable there is not 
a single member who does not take exception, the question 
how far ministers and elders ought to believe the document 
to which they attach their signatures, demands calm study 
in the spirit of mutual respect, and not of party denunciation. 

It is maintained by Dr. Lee that the State has sanctioned 
the Confession only so far as it contains “the sum and sub- 
stance of the doctrine of the Reformed Church.” The whole 
passage is remarkable. 
2C2 
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“Where is the Church, where is the body, where is the sect, 
outside ourselves, which truly holds to this document in the 
sense intended by those who formed it? Now, as to the com- 
pact between us and the State, it is perfectly true that the Con- 
fession of Faith has the sanction of the State and of the law of 
this country. We need not, therefore, make protestations that 
we will adhere to it. We must adhere to it. The Confession 
of Faith is an Act of Parliament ; not, I am happy to say, with- 
out some proof shewing that the men who prepared it were not 
inspired. They have made the most egregious blunders in their 
applications of Scripture contained in these proofs. Nay, they 
were so little illuminated that they have quoted passages, not 
only spurious, but no parts of the Word of God at all, in proof 
of their assertions. But I say we need not protest that we will 
adhere to the Confession of Faith. Why, these protestations 
seem to me to have an ugly appearance, just as. when a man 
protests too much it is a dangerous thing, and tends to bring his 
sincerity into suspicion. I believe it ought to be taken for 
granted that, because we are the National Church, and because 
we individually are members of that Church, we do adhere to 
the law of the Church, and to the doctrine of the Church as by 
law established. It is not creditable—it is not to our honour— 
that we should be throwing about accusations of the description 
which we so often hear. But while I say what everybody 
knows, that the Confession of Faith is an Act of Parliament, I 
am not sure that we are quite correct in all our applications on 
this subject. Iam not quite certain that the State has imposed 
it upon the Church—in fact, it did not impose it upon the 
Church ; it consented, at the request of the people of Scotland, 
to sanction it; but I rather think that a Court of Law would 
hold that it only sanctions the general doctrine, and does not 
commit its sanction to every particular expression or position in 
that Confession. For the words in which the Confession of 
Faith was ratified are somewhat peculiar. I am quoting from 
the Act of 1690—‘ Like as they by these presents ratify and 
establish the Confession of Faith now read in their presence, 
and hold it proven as a public and avowed Confession of this 
Church, containing the sum and substance of the doctrine of the 
Reformed Church.’ I think it may very well be argued from 
these words that the State has sanctioned the Confession only 
so far as it contains ‘the sum and substance of the doctrine of 
the Reformed Church, and that it does not sanction it so far as 
it may contain, as it undoubtedly does, some positions which are 
not according to the doctrine of the Reformed Church. I do 
not say this is the case ; but I say it is doubtful whether it be 
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not the case, and I rather suspect that the Courts of Law, who 
are the proper interpreters, and the only proper interpreters, of 
an Act of Parliament, would not construe the Confession in any 
other sense. * * * If the General Assembly would but listen to 
the advice of a humble individual who is not the least concerned, 
I venture to say, for the prosperity and stability of the Church 
of Scotland, then, in particular, I would seriously advise that the 
term of subscription be made literally according to the law.”* 

But what is the sum and substance of the doctrines of 
the Reformed Church, even supposing Dr. Lee’s interpreta- 
tion of the Act of 1690 to be correct? Many of the doc- 
trines which modern criticism especially challenges, were 
doctrines of the Reformed Church in an intensely character- 
istic sense. If, for example, we believe the Bible not simply 
wrongly interpreted, but mistaken in its science, and de- 
cline to receive every book it contains as an infallible autho- 
rity, we doubt a doctrine which was emphatically a doctrine 
of the Reformed err Freedom to interpret the Bible 
might be claimed, but no Reformed Church would for a 
moment have permitted liberty to question the truth of 
any part of the Bible itself. Were not the doctrines of an 
exclusive salvation and an everlasting hell considered by 
the Reformed Churches of the age of the Confession so vital, 
that any doubt of their truth involved dismission from 
membership, if not purification by very tangible fire? We 
are willing to grant Dr. Lee the widest test, and to consider 
as part of the sum and substance of the doctrine of the Re- 
formed Churches, only that, denial of which would not have 
brought about hanging or burning at Geneva, and yet sub- 
mit that signature, if it have no further legal significance 
than he claims, involves adhesion to the darkest spots in 
the standards of his Church. 

Moreover, Dr. Tulloch describes the Confession of Faith 
as actually containing the religious philosophy of the Re- 
formed Churches, everywhere stamped upon it in’ a pecu- 
liar and especial sense. 

“ But not only must the spirit of the time be carefully studied 
in its characteristic writings in order to understand the Confes- 
sion of Faith. The religious philosophy which, passing chiefly 
from Geneva to Holland, and from Holland to Scotland, formed, 
as it were, the great backbone of the religious thought of the age, 


* Speech of Dr. Lee in General Ameuhly, May 30, 1866. 
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around which all subsidiary elements of Puritan activity gathered, 
must moreover be carefully studied. This religious philosophy 
is as marked in its way as any of the great developments of reli- 
gious speculation in the history of the Church. Resting on and 
embracing earlier elements which may be traced at least to Au- 
gustine, it had yet struck out certain ideas of its own, or at least 
given to those ideas a prominent development such as they had 
not hitherto received—such ideas, for example, as law and cove- 
nant—ideas of forensic justice and administrative order, which, 
while they cannot be said to be unknown to the earlier catholic 
development of Christian theology, were yet certainly applied by 
the Genevan and Dutch theologies to the explanation of Chris- 
tian mysteries in a manner and with a confidence hitherto unex- 
ampled. Francis Turretin, Cocceius, and Witsius, were the great 
expounders of these ideas ; and the works of the former and the 
latter remain their classical exposition to this day. Henderson, 
Rutherford, and Gillespie—the Scottish theologians to whom we 
are indebted for the Confession of Faith—were contemporaries 
and, in the main, close followers of these men—of their spirit, 
their method, and their principles. Their peculiar religious phi- 
losophy has stamped its impress everywhere upon the Confession 
of Faith ; and it is a simple necessity, therefore, for every student 
of it to ascend to these sources before he can fully comprehend 
many of its root-ideas and characteristic phraseology.” * 

We reply, therefore, to this part of Dr. Lee’s argument, 
that the free Biblical critic and the theologian who delights 
to know God’s mercy as wide as God's family is large, and 
who would make less prominent in a gospel of love the 
ideas of law and covenant and forensic justice, cannot sign 
the Westminster Confession, even with the proviso that he 
receives only the sum and substance of the doctrine of the 

teformed Churches, except on the principle that he sub- 
scribes to that which he does not absolutely believe. 

There is another point—the minister and elder actually 
subscribe to those clauses of stringency which the Assembly 
has added. It may be not legal (as Dr. Lee urges) to make 
men declare that Presbyterianism is not only true, but 
according to the Word of God; and yet men are made 
solemnly to declare it before they are permitted to enter 
upon offices of the Church. Can it be maintained that if a 
man solemnly makes certain declarations, and on the faith 
of those declarations enjoys his position in the Church, the 
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burden of moral obligation is removed, because they are 
enjoined by the Assembly in the exercise of an authority 
which possibly may be wltra vires, but which has never yet 
been challenged ? 

And what are the terms of subscription which Dr. Lee 
deems legal, and of which he greatly approves? The preacher 
is to own the Confession of Faith as the “confession of his 
faith,” and “the doctrine therein contained to be the true 
doctrine which he will constantly adhere to.” The West- 
minster Confession is thus made most emphatically and 
distinctly a Confession of personal faith, and it is taken as 
an obligation upon the individual mind and conscience. It 
is not permitted to occupy the position of an historical docu- 
ment. There is no open door for its explanation, as em- 
bodying modes of thought which in their day were truer 
than other modes of thought to which they were opposed. 
The burden is flung back upon the living soul of the man 
who puts his hand to paper and subscribes to the terms. 

How, again, can a man pledge himself “constantly to 
adhere” to a certain doctrine, and from whom is the pledge 
exacted? The impossibility is demanded from young men 
in the fresh activity of intellectual life! What an insult it 
would be to a young chemist or astronomer to ask him to 
give a solemn pledge in the sight of man and God, that he 
will constantly adhere to the doctrine with which he com- 
mences life ; aud yet the young theologian is to be subjected 
to a condition which surrenders his very right to think ! 

The legal argument relied upon by Dr. Lee thus appears 
to us to fail as an argument likely to prove of any practical 
service in procuring relaxation of the terms of subscription 
in the National Church. A curious and striking commen- 
tary may be read in the fact that the General Assembly, 
without a division, pronounced the following decision upon 
the overtures “on adherence to the doctrines and standards 
of the Church :”* 


“The General Assembly having received the Overtures, hereby 
direct and enjoin all the judicatories of the Church to see that all 
persons who have signed the Confession of Faith, shall not 
directly or indirectly depart therefrom, but shall loyally and 
consistently adhere thereto.” 





* Proceedings of General Assembly, May 30, 1866. 
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Another course of argument has been sketched by Dr. 
Macleod as satisfactory to his own mind. Certain parts of 
his manly speech upon the Sabbath are opposed to state- 
ments in the standards of doctrine, and he claims his Chris- 
tian liberty on the following grounds : 


“With regard to the principles by which I shall be guided, I 
would say this—you have made me speak suddenly upon this 
question, as intricate a one as I know; but this I would say, 
that I do not think any Church on earth can exist without a 
Confession. It seems to me to be an impossibility. You must 
have a Confession. But I hardly think it possible that you could 
ever draw up any Confession to some point of which there might 
not be exception taken. I believe if you had the Apostles’ Creed 
to-morrow for your Confession, you might get a crotchety man, 
a man who had what I might call a morbid conscientiousness, 
taking exception to such a thing as that of Christ descending 
into hell. I do not think it is possible you can ever frame any 
Confession in which there will not be some point to which men 
may take exception. I do not believe there is a single man in 
the Church of Scotland who does not take exception to some 
little point, it may be a very small point indeed, in the Confes- 
sion of Faith. Now, where are you to draw the line? Where 
are you to say, ‘ You may come here, but do not go beyond’? I 
do not think you can ever draw the line in words but in this 
way, and in this way only it may be done, and that is, to have 
every man tried upon his own particular case. Let him be tried 
upon the particular point to which he may take exception ; let 
him be judged, not merely on the cold logic of ‘ False in one, false 
in all; but let him be tried by the judgment of the Christian 
Church, of the Christian Courts; let him be tried and judged 
whether that is a point on which he may not have Christian 
liberty. These are my general sentiments ; and so, if upon this 
point my brethren should deem it their duty, it is between them 
and God to ask me to consider this, and not to give me the 
Christian liberty of judging for myself, then so be it.” * 

There is no subtlety, but a true and genuine ring of honest 
conviction, in this passage, which represents the feeling of 
many liberal men. But we cannot accept it as an argu- 
ment on behalf of subscription. A Church not only can 
exist, but does exist, without demanding signature to a 
Confession. The Presbyterian and Unitarian churches of 
England not only exist, but sustain academic institutions, 


* Speech in Presbytery of Gl Nov, 21 
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and are growing in strength; although a young man may 
pass from college into the ministry, and administer the 

arious ordinances of the Christian church, without signing 
any document or undergoing any test examination whatever 
regarding his creed. If no Confession can be framed to 
which some one may not take exception, why cannot the 
Church trust the vitality of God’s truth? Let theology be 
studied as freely as any science, and the light which lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world shall surely guide 
into the paths of truth. Instead of arguing that because 
no creed can be brought to a man in which he precisely 
believes, therefore he must have liberty, we rather argue 
against the justice of enforcing signature. A man who has 

signed a Confession, has, we submit, surrendered his liberty 
upon certain terms, the dissenting portions of the commu- 
nity being subjected to disadvantages because they will not 
accept these conditions. 

Dr. Tulloch’s argument upon the question under discus- 
sion is more vague. In one sense (he urges), that which 
has been once done cannot be undone; and there is no 
man with a large intelligence of Christian history who 
would be disposed simply to abandon the Confession, as 
some of the clergy of the last century did, but changes 
may be made in the relation of existing beliefs to these 
documents of a former period—no church being able, how- 
ever, to abandon its doctrinal substructure except under 
peril of dissolution.* 

The language used, indeed, by Dr. Tulloch and others of 
the same school of thought appears to us that which might 
have been used by an enlightened Pagan as a_ protest 
against Paul, and an educated Catholic as a reply to Luther, 
the phraseology being changed, but the essential argument 
preserved. It is language in which the Jew might have 
answered our Saviour when he spake of putting new wine 
into new bottles. A large intelligence of Christian history 
cannot veil the fact that there have been grave times and 
seasons in which the dogmatic substructure of the past has 
been cast aside, and the “peril of dissolution” as been 
dared for the majesty of Reformation. These are the 
epochs in the religious history of man when courage is 
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wisdom, and the difficulties attending the effectual working 
of all ecclesiastical organizations are conquered by the pru- 
dence which there is in daring. 

An epoch of Reformation is again, we believe, in the 
world. As the first Christians left Paganism, and as Luther, 
one poor monk, stood against Rome, so we claim abandon- 
ment of the Confession of Faith from those at least who 
avow that it enshrines the prejudices of a vanished age. 

But is there not a hope that the boundaries of the Church 
of Scotland may be widened? It is for this hope’s sake 
confessedly that Dr. Tulloch remains within the Church. 
In the most remarkable public and published expression 
of liberal thiought yet given by any clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland, Dr. Tulloch declares that, our State Churches 
must go if there is not some scope allowed to the power of 
free Christian thought “rooted to the truth—remember this 
limitation I have urged—rooted to the living truth, the 
love of God in Christ.” 


“And I am one of those—I confess it without any shame— 
that would rather see them go than I should see the impulses of 
Christian thought restrained. It is my own individual opinion ; 
I commit no man to it. No man loves the Church of Scotland 
more than I do. I will make no parade of my feelings ; but it is 
impossible for me to say how much I feel attached to it in many 
ways ; but there is one thing I feel attached to more, and it is 
the right of a Christian man, in the light of God’s Word, to 
search the truth for himself, and to declare the truth in the light 
of God’s Word, and under the teaching of God’s Spirit. It is 
for these ends that the Church is in existence. If it does not 
allow this freedom, I confess that the Church could have no inte- 
rest for me, and I could not retain the affection for it which I 
now entertain. People talk of putting men out of the Church. 
It would not be hard to put me out of the Church in such a case. 
I would soon bid good-by to the Church if I was convinced with 
these men that a certain measure of freedom of inquiry was hope- 
less within it. I will not believe, even after what has happened, 
that it is hopeless. It is because I believe that it is not hopeless 
that I retain my position in it, and will retain it until I see my 
duty in some other way.”* 

Is there any hope that the Church of Scotland will admit 
the measure of freedom required ? 





* Speech of Dr. Tulloch, Edinburgh, June 6th, 1866. 
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The first fatal difficulty, to our mind, is, the necessity of 
subscription before a man can have a vote in the Church 
courts. We apprehend that while a certain proportion of 

ed young men, feeling in their early days the deeper stirrings 
of a religious life, and with their souls touched unto fine 
issues by the mighty word of prophecy, may dedicate them- 
selves to the service of the Church and accept subscription 
as a professional necessity, having had no experience of the 
bitterness of the struggle between inward thought and out- 
ward profession, there will be an ever-increasing difficulty 
in the way of inducing the more cultured scholars of our 
universities to take upon themselves the yoke of bondage. 
A man already in the Church, under conditions accepted in 
, his youth, is in a very different position from one about to 
enter it. Questions are becoming familiar to-day which 
press home upon every student, and bid him pause before 
he pledges himself for life to a system which his own 
teachers declare is pervaded with prejudices. If he resolve 
to speak openly, he will have to run the gauntlet of Church 
courts, and patrons will fear his name. If he be silent, how 
can he bear the burden of the text, What ye hearin the ear, 
that preach ye upon the house-tops? We believe, therefore, 
that there will be a steady deterioration in the quality of 
the students devoting themselves to the ministry the more 
plainly it becomes apparent that the Confession to be sub- 
scribed is at variance with the results of scientific criticism. 
Is it not simply honourable for a young man before he enters 
a Church which has legal standards, not only to decide for 
himself, but to make known during the trial discourses he 
has to pronounce, how far he can defend these standards ? 
In entering upon any office of worldly profit, it would be 
his duty to declare how far he is ready to comply with its 
legal and moral obligations: is honour in the Church to be 
less sensitive than honour in the world? 

There will also be another and greater difficulty in affect- 
ing the votes of the General Assembly. We do not believe 
Scotland to be a priest-ridden country, for the strength of 
the Church is the lay element which it admits into its 
councils. An alteration in the conditions of eldership would 
clear the way for the reform of the creed. But, as the 
matter stands, this can only be done by men who are 
already pledged. It is found more and more diflicult to 
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obtain educated men as elders, because they will not sign 
the Confession. The very men whose presence is abso- 
lutely necessary for the doctrinal reform of the Church of 
Scotland, cannot comply with the only condition which will 
secure that end, and enter the eldership. A man of the 
world, in the honourable sense, cannot sign a document 
even for the purpose of ultimately urging his objections to 
such signature, and the very fact that he is opposed to sub- 
scription is the guarantee that he will not subscribe. 

The development of a Broad-Church party within the 
General Assembly is, we believe, fatally checked by this 
practical difficulty, which prevents the liberal clergy from 
receiving the support of those very laymen who most 
heartily sympathize with them. In the Assembly of 1865, 
Dr. Lee brought forward a motion for the abolition of sub- 
scription on the part of elders, but it was at once negatived 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Granting, however, the very opposite results to those we 
anticipate, and accepting the hope that the present majority 
in the Assembly may gradually be overcome, there still re- 
mains a difficulty which we believe to be absolutely insuper- 
able. According to the Westminster Confession, “under 
the name of Holy Scripture or the Word of God written, 
are now contained all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which are these” [a complete list follows]. It is also 
expressly and definitely declared that the Old Testament in 
Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek “are authentical, 
being immediately inspired by God, and by his singular 
care and providence kept pure in all ages.” Liberty may 
be secured so long as Scotch theologians use such vague 
terms as “the Bible being rightly interpreted ;” “we must 
permit science to assist in determining the true meaning of 
the Bible ;’ “reason and revelation cannot contradict each 
other,” and so forth ; but directly it is perceived that doc- 
trines may be in the Bible which are not true, any struggle 
against the standards of the Church must become utterly 
hopeless. The nature of the Bible is the great question of 
the second Reformation ; but upon this the decision of the 
Scottish Church is foreclosed. The authority of Scripture 
is to be received, not because it contains the Word of God, 
but because “it ts the Word of God.”* What is the best 


* Confession of Faith, chap. i. 4. 
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freedom which can be wor within the Church worth, when 
it thus necessarily excludes the whole range of modern 
Biblical scholarship? Some clergymen reconcile themselves 
to their bondage on the ground that the Confession itself 
lays down the principle that God alone is Lord of con- 
science, and hath left it free from those doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which are in anything contrary to His 
Word.* But the Bible is declared to be this Word of God ; 
and thus the broadest liberty claimed is no liberty to inves- 
tigate the nature of the Bible itself. On this ground, if on 
no other, there seems to us an insuperable barrier between 
the National Church and the free student of theology. 

The addresses both of the Moderator of the Free Church 
and the Chairman of the Congregational Union dwell upon 
the same subject as that which we have been discussing, and 
justify the attention we ask to the controversy regarding 
ecclesiastical creeds as it is now waged in Scotland. Mr. 
Wilson asks the Assembly the question, which he describes 
as a very proper question to be put, whether it is free to 
ascertain and act out the Lord's will. 

“On the contrary, do we not meet here under well-defined 
and severe restrictions, and these moreover of human imposition ? 
If we have been set free from those limitations which a power 
standing outside of the Church imposes, have we not fastened a 
yoke upon ourselves, and imposed limitations upon our own 
liberty? Have we not our Forms of Process, and, above all, a 
Confession of Faith? And are we not bound, instead of looking 
directly into the perfect law of liberty, to guide our procedure 
and our declarations of truth by these human documents? Have 
we 1f0t thus entangled ourselves with a yoke of bondage which 
prevents us from walking in all the breadth of the Divine sta- 
tutes? At such a time as this, when such questions are being 
agitated around us, it may not be inappropriate, however briefly, 
to furnish an answer to them. The questions really resolve 
themselves into one, which is this, What is the relation in which 
the Church stands to her Confession of Faith ?’+ 

-The reply given is remarkable. After stating that the 
Confession is a declaration, so far as it goes, of what has 
already been found in the Divine Word, the Moderator’s 
address proceeds to point out that it only expresses the 








* Chap. xx. 2. 
+ Proceedings of General Assembly of Free Church, May 24, 1866. 
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present faith of the Church, and can never be regarded as 
a permanent and final document. 


“No Confession of Faith can ever be regarded by the Church 
as a final and permanent document. She must always vindicate 
her right to revise, to purge, to add to it. We claim no infalli- 
bility for it, or for ourselves who declare our belief in the pro- 
positions which it contains. We lie open always to the teaching 
of the Divine Spirit—nay, we believe in the progressive advance- 
ment of the Church into a more perfect knowledge of the truth. 
It is the Word of God only which abideth for ever. In the 
Bible we have a completed revelation, but we are slow of heart 
to apprehend all that God has taught us there, and the experiences 
and errors of the past, as well as the better materials now pro- 
vided for an intelligent investigation of Scripture truth, may pos- 
sibly advance the Church and the world to such a position that 
a protest against some exploded errors may no longer be neces- 
sary, and a fuller statement of some truth may be desirable. It 
is open to the Church at any time to say—‘We have obtained 
clearer light on one or other or all of the propositions contained 
in this Confession ; we must review it ; the time has come for us 
to frame a new bond of union with each other ; a new testimony 
to the world.’ If this freedom do not belong to us, then indeed 
we are in bondage to our Confession, and renounce the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free.” 


If, we submit, this be the true position of the Church— 
if its members lie open to the teaching of the Divine Spirit, 
and believe in its progressive advancement into a more 
perfect knowledge of the truth, ought it not to allow within 
its borders liberty to study and doubt its existing standards? 
Otherwise how can the new truth be discovered? There 
can be no progressive advancement unless clergy and laity 
are not only permitted but encouraged to re-examine the 
recorded dogmas. If it be lawful (and the Moderator assures 
the Free Church that it is) for the Church to revise her 
Confession and adjust it to her present attainments and 
inquiries—nay, even altogether to abolish or dispense with 
a Confession—the great disgrace being, not in such pro- 
ceedings, but in retaining what has ceased to be believed— 
then it must be lawful to conduct those preliminary in- 
quiries without which it can never be decided whether the 
Confession is to be abolished or revised. It cannot be said 
that it is lawful for a man to walk, but not lawful for him 
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to use his muscles ; liberty to move surely necessitates liberty 
to observe the absolutely essential conditions of motion. 

The logical result of the principle laid down would be a 
justification of free inquiry in the Free Church of Scotland, 
—a result which we frankly admit the Moderator himself 
would be the first to oppose. 

The Chairman of the Congregational Union of Scotland 
(the Rev. H. Batchelor) states at length the objections to 
authoritative and subscribed creeds.* Their imposition 
would appear to us, however, a merciful relief both to 
preacher and people, if they are to be rejected upon some of 
the grounds indicated, and to be replaced by the personal, 
private and irresponsible course of “earnest and uniform 
action” which Congregationalists are advised to arrange. 

A creed is to be declarative and unsubscribed, not autho- 
ritative and subscribed, for the sake (among other reasons) 
of subjecting every candidate for ordination or recognition 
to a theological examination. 


“T remark, in the next place, that a declarative and unsub- 
scribed creed is more certain to present the actual conviction of 
the person whose opinions you desire to ascertain. When every 
candidate for ordination or recognition prepares his own confes- 
sion of faith, it must be a very rare thing for a man to compose 
a deliberate lie, and detail what he really does not believe. But 
a man can adopt authoritative and subscribed creeds as a whole, 
without accepting definitively any article in particular. If you 
would know his personal beliefs, you must avoid all allusion to his 
creed. It provides no clue whatever to his doctrinal opinions. 
Subscription may mean something or nothing, as it happens. In 
the Anglican Church you learn a man’s views, as sceptical, Popish, 
or evangelical, from private intercourse, or from such public 
utterances as he may be pleased to make them. The creed is a 
blank mask, through which the play of the features does not 
steal. All swear to the same book. You cannot conjecture the 
shade of doctrinal belief which any Presbyterian may derive from 
the standards to which all are pledged. The Presbyterian de- 
nomination to which a clergyman belongs is a more reliable indi- 
cation of his dogmatical stand-point. But that is not certain, 
and will become less so. We prefer, and especially in a crucial 
period like our own, the primitive, natural, and direct method of 
obtaining a man’s Christian beliefs from himself, rather than re- 





* Inaugural Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, held in Edinburgh, May 2, 1866. By Rev. H. Batchelor. 
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sorting to the circuitous, doubtful, and untrustworthy business of 
subscription.”* 


Congregationalism in Scotland thus proposes to enfran- 
chise the human mind from an enforced subscription, not 
for the high sake of independent thought, but for the 
purpose of cross-examining its ministers more minutely. 
There is a possible escape for the heretic through the meshes 
of a creed ; the Thirty-nine Articles were never intended to 
provide logical toils to arrest the Latitudinarian. If Broad- 
Churchism penetrate Scotland, what will be done? But 
the heretic will hardly venture to compose a deliberate lie, 
if personally and directly challenged. Congregationalism, 
with the boast of freedom on its lips, really seeks to make 
the Church of God the house of a stricter bondage. 

Mr. Batchelor urges certain duties which ought to be dis- 
charged in these days with peculiar watchfulness. 

“We need to be especially careful neither to ordain nor recog- 
nize men in whose Christian state and Christian beliefs we have 
not an intelligent confidence. Only persons of blameless lives 
and orthodox opinions have been in the habit of entering our 
pastorates, almost as a matter of course. Extreme caution in the 
past generation was hardly necessary. But we are advancing 
into different circumstances, and we must guard ourselves with 
anxious cireumspection and prayerful fidelity. Each minister 
who takes part in an ordination or recognition service has a per- 
sonal and solemn responsibility to fulfil which he cannot transfer 
to another. He has no right to take anything for granted with- 
out information. In the future, no one amongst us ought to 
ordain or recognize a candidate without thorough inquiry and 
complete satisfaction. It is incumbent upon us to establish, as 
an inflexible usage, that every minister sharing an ordination or 
recognition should require a previous conference with the candi- 
date, when at all practicable, and that in no instance should a 
minister take part in the service without first inspecting the con- 
fession which the candidate has to read in public. It is a griev- 
ous wrong to attempt to comply with so weighty and sacred an 
obligation without pondering what the candidate has to declare 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in his heart and life, and what he 
has been guided to accept of ‘the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God.’ We ought to be able, from our knowledge of the can- 
didate, to repair to the solemn assembly with assured and -hal- 
lowed satisfaction that God is with us. We, on whom the dread 
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responsibility rests, ought to have nothing to learn when the 
candidate rises to avow his regenerate state before God, and his 
joyful adhesion to the ‘ truth as it is in Jesus.’ Ministerial cha- 
racter and standing belong to God and the church ; and we must 
employ them for the welfare of the church and the glory of God. 
If a brother asks me for the public influence which the grace of 
God has developed through my life and work, I am bound to 
demand,— What are you going to do with it? I must be per- 
suaded that he is not about to pull down what I supplicate and 
labour to build up. Congregationalists have been too lax about 
these serious matters. It is high time that we arrange for ear- 
nest and uniform action.” 


Every Congregationalist minister thus becomes an inqui- 
sitor into the faith of his brother. No rule of public law is 
laid down for his guidance. He is bound by no determined 
method of just procedure, and his decision is subject to no 
review. Presbytery and Assembly assume no functions so 
arbitrary as those claimed for the minister of a Congregational 
church, for they at least accept a legal code, and those who 
submit to their jurisdiction do not forfeit their right to an 
open verdict upon evidence sifted by the moral rules of 
public justice. 


“Tf any minister among us depart from the Gospel of Christ, 
it will be the duty of those who remain faithful to the truth to 
withdraw from him, and assign their reasons for doing so. My 
obligation to fraternise with a minister who seems to me to be 
doing the work of Christ, implies the co-relative obligation to 
separate from him when he appears to me to oppose the faith of 
the Lord Jesus. Such is the tenor of apostolic injunction and 
example. We can do no more; no less. Less we dure not do; 
more we would not do. For any one to pretend that one min- 
ister may not inquire into the Christian beliefs of another, as an 
interpretation of Congregationalism, is puerile, disingenuous, and 
something worse. It is moreover to ignore or to falsify our past 
history.” * 

Congregationalism in Scotland is thus to be resolved into 
asystem of espionage. Every minister becomes responsible 
for the faith of his neighbour, and sits in perpetual judg- 
ment upon it. We are drawing no unauthorized deduction 
of our own ; six clergymen who were present at the service 

® Pp. 21, 22. 
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held to recognize Mr. Cranbrook as pastor of the Albany- 
Street Church, Edinburgh, invited that gentleman to meet 
them in friendly conference, with the avowed object of 
ascertaining his views on some points of revealed truth, 
and in consequence of his manly refusal to submit to such 
an inquisitorial examination have suspended ministerial 
communion with him (27th March, 1866). 

The Congregationalist is not only forbidden to hold (to 
use the phrase of these gentlemen) “views different from 
those hitherto held and taught in our churches,” but on the 
mere rumour that such is the case he may be subjected by 
his brother ministers to a theological cross-examination. 
Nay more—the degradation is deeper than this ; the simple 
refusal to submit to this self-constituted court of jurisdiction 
is an offence of so deep a dye as to justify immediate excom- 
munication. If any man enter the Congregational ministry 
in Scotland, therefore, according to the doctrine of the 
Address “published by request of the Union,” and the prac- 
tice pursued in the case of Mr. Cranbrook, he surrenders his 
independence, not even to a church as a living and organic 
whole, but to any half-dozen individuals who may be pre- 
sent at his ordination. 

For a man to endure such a position is to forfeit the 
nobleness which there may be, on the one hand, in devotion 
to a Church esteemed the veritable body of Christ, or, on 
the other, in the independence which would cast aside eccle- 
siastical authority and only admit responsibility to the living 
spirit of the Master. 

Many of the special questions creating the greatest ex- 
citement in Scotland at the present day, are, it may be ad- 
mitted, trivial compared with the problems which stir the 
depths of European thought. Whether the Free Church 
shall introduce into its services twenty-five Hymns in addi- 
tion to the Psalms—whether a clergyman of the Established 
Church may use a book in which he has printed his prayer 
—the rival claims to authority of a Kirk session and a 
Presbytery—how far there is scriptural authority for the 
use of an organ—whether a train should run on Sunday 
between Glasgow and Edinburgh—are questions which, at 
first sight, appear to raise issues of a local and relative im- 
portance, and to furnish curiosities of thought rather than 
to be connected with any profound principles of theology. 
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They cannot, however, be so lightly dismissed. They indi- 
cate the direction of the Reformation, secretly but surely 
changing the thoughts of men in the most creed-bound 
churches. Many a noble cause has been fought out upon 
its side issues rather than its own merits; and those who 
ridicule the heat of controversy expended upon theological 
trifles, forget that, when men are devoutly in earnest, nothing 
can be trivial which is bound by any living tie of sympathy 
to the great contention of their souls. We cannot condemn 
as mere ignorant bigots those opposed to the very begin- 
nings of innovation in Scottish churches. It is not the 
innovation itself, but the method of thought involved, which 
endangers the ancient landmarks. The debate, for example, 
on the Sabbath question has involved a general examina- 
tion of the relationship of Judaism to Christianity and the 
foundations of moral law. It was contended, on the part 
of Dr. Macleod, that the Decalogue, as a Decalogue, is 
not binding on Christians. The Decalogue, as God’s cove- 
nant with Israel, has been abrogated, while to the believer 
Christ is all in all. To a man living in the spirit and fol- 
lowing Jesus, it would make no possible practical difference 
if he never saw the Ten Commandments. The whole argu- 
ment of Dr. Macleod (which will constitute an epoch in the 
religious history of the country) leads to conclusions against 
which he warmly protests. If Christianity is to be sepa- 
rated from Judaism, so far as the continued obligation of 
the fourth commandment is concerned, by what logic can 
you retain any obligation of the Christian to receive Jewish 
science and history? The Decalogue not only contains a 
command which is not moral, but a distinct statement sci- 
entifically erroneous—“in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth.” If the Decalogue, as a Decalogue, was morally 
abrogated by Christ, so that in himself all God’s moral 
law as a rule of life is summarily comprehended, is it not 
scientifically abrogated also ; and must not faith in Jewish 
science cease to be demanded as a condition of Christian 
discipleship? Jewish history stands upon the same footing. 
If we have everything in Christ—if to be in Christ is to 
drink the waters of everlasting life—then faith in the science 
and history of the Pentateuch as an essential part of Chris- 
tianity becomes as untenable as faith in Judaic ceremonial- 
ism. Upon this, as other points, departure from the old 
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traditionary view of the Sabbath, as given in the Confession, 
necessitates important doctrinal modifications. 

One other point regarding this Sabbath controversy. The 
final result of the debate in the Glasgow Presbytery is 
given in the following minute : 


“Dr. Macleod at the request of the Presbytery made a state- 
ment regarding his speech delivered on the 16th day of Novem- 
ber last, and since published ; and having done so, declared his 
adherence to the Confession of Faith as his confession of faith. 

“The Presbytery on hearing said statement are of opinion that 
his speech as a whole is rash and unguarded, and that various 
passages of it are susceptible of being interpreted a3 favouring 
doctrines inconsistent with the Confession of Faith; that in con- 
sequence of this, and having regard to his statement now made, 
it is the duty of the Presbytery to admonish Dr. Macleod ; and 
that this finding be an admonition to him.” 


So far, however, as the very point at issue is concerned, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith is not the confession 
of Dr. Macleod’s faith, as it is given in the authorized edi- 
tion of his speech. The Confession of Faith describes the 
fourth commandment, for example, as a “positive, moral 
and perpetual commandment.’* Dr. Macleod expressly 
says,f that he does not believe in the continued obligation 
of the fourth commandment, and affirms without doubt or 
offence that from its very nature it is not moral 

The Presbytery, in the face of this avowed divergence, 
which Dr. Macleod most honestly renders perfectly plain, 
draw up the minute quoted. Can there be a more striking 
comment on the strange ways subscription necessitates ? 
Dr. Macleod is felt to be too noble a Christian to be expelled, 
and the minute really accepts a general statement acknow- 
ledging the Confession, in spite of the assurance that liberty 
to differ from it is claimed on the sole question at issue,t 
while it tries to hide beneath vague language the actual 
breadth of its own toleration. 

The reform of the Church of Scotland in the reverent 
order of its services is rapidly advancing. Organs are being 
built in many important districts, and although Dr. Lee's 
innovation of a prayer-book is not accepted beyond his own 





* Chap. xxi. 7. + P. 20. 
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t See Dr. Macleod’s speech before quoted, p. 372. 
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church, and has not yet escaped through the meshes of 
the nets cast over it by ecclesiastical courts, there is no 
{ doubt that outward forms of prayer and praise are becoming 


more expressive of the hallowed calmness and the solemn 
hopes of a worshipful heart. The ecclesiastical state of the 
question of Innovations is at present this—an appeal on the 
part of Dr. Lee has been dismissed, and the Presbytery of 


decision will not conclude the struggle. 


worship. 
The United Presbyterian has no doctrinal 


it will not long continue a barrier to union. 


commodious bridee. 








Edinburgh has been instructed to inquire into the manner 
in which public worship has been conducted in his church, 
“and to take such steps as the result of the inquiry may 
shew to be requisite for the regulation of the service in 
said church, in a manner consistent with this deliverance 
and the law and usage of the Church.” What is the law 
of the Church is‘a debated matter, upon which Dr. Lee 
can answer for himself with wonderful ability, so that this 


The great debates within the Free Church turn upon the 
question of union with the United Presbyterian Church, 
and upon the propriety of using Hymns, in addition to the 
metrical version of the Psalms, in the services of public 


with the Free Church ; but the Free Church still claims to 
be the National Church of Scotland, while the United Pres- 
byterian Church adopts the voluntary principle and formally 
repudiates ecclesiastical connection with the State. 
matter of fact, neither Church has any support from the 
Government ; and the difference between a Church which 
would be established, if it could obtain terms which its most 
sanguine members can never expect will be granted, and for 
the attainment of which agitation has been long abandoned, 
and a Church which would not consent to be established 
upon any conditions, becomes so entirely theoretical that 
An institution 
which would accept a grant of money if it were offered— 
but to which it is not offered, and never will be—is divided 
from an institution which would not accept it even if it 
had the chance, by the broad gulf of a great principle (as 

individuals contrasted by similar cireumstances might have 
characters entirely antagonistic), but it is a gulf over which 
the astute leaders, who see in union an access of ecclesias- 
tical power, will manage ultimately to build a sufliciently 
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It will be a strange ending to a strange history when the 
Free Church, which almost as its first cry at the hour of 
its birth lifted up no uncertain voice against the voluntary 
principle, practically assumes the position of a body of 
Evangelical Dissenters. Union with United Presbyterian- 
ism is the virtual abandonment of its claim, in any sense 
whatever, to be the National Church. There has hitherto 
been a certain dignity in the pride of its demands. It has 
been like a prince claiming a rival’s throne and using the 
high language of legitimate right. By the alliance proposed, 
however, the Free Church of Scotland becomes a Dissenting 
sect. 

United Presbyterianism also, we believe, will lose in 
breadth of thought what it gains in eéclesiastical power. 
Its Church has had the reputation of a certain liberality, 
rather from the general tone of its teaching than from any 
special decisions of its courts. It has attached to itself 
many cultured laymen who reject the authority of an Esta- 
blishment, and have little sympathy with the severe doc- 
trinal restrictions of its rival. One of the avowed motives, 
however, guiding the chief supporters of the proposed union, 
is the power it will give to secure a stricter orthodoxy 
within its boundaries. Dr. Buchanan (the foremost repre- 
sentative in the West of the Free Church) complains that if 
a member be excluded from the one Church, he can obtain 
acceptance easily within the other, and recommends union 
as securing more effective discipline. By union, the Church 
is to be kept closer to its old Calvinistic theology, and to 
be secured from any chance of “putting itself on the in- 
clined plane of Broad Churchism.” The Church will speak 
(it is said) with more potential voice on all such questions 
as the sanctity of the Sabbath and the divine authority 
and inspiration of the Bible, while a common declaration 
upon the Atonement, protesting against prevailing errors, 
is already suggested as an appropriate method of celebrating 
the accomplished work. 

Are the liberal men of the United Presbyterian commu- 
nity content to hand over the definition of their creed to 
this new court? Let them take warning. To issue declara- 
tive statements is to add a Confession to a Confession. At 
present it is at least free to each man to read the Westmin- 
ster Confession by the light of his own conscience. Let 
the union be accomplished in the method proposed, and the 
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United Presbyterian will have to read his creed in the light 
of that majority of votes which will undoubtedly be pos- 
sessed by the Free Church. 

It is supposed by its advocates that the Union movement 
cannot be viewed with complacency or satisfaction by the 
Established Church. We venture to submit that the Esta- 
blishment has everything to gain, and nothing to lose, by 
the accomplishment of this union; and will be greatly 
strengthened, instead of being (to use Dr. Buchanan's ex- 
pression) visibly dwarfed in the eyes of the whole community. 

A policy which reduces the Free Church into the position 
of a Dissenting body, and will attempt to rivet more tightly 
the links of a doctrinal yoke, at once places the Establish- 
ment in the field, without a rival to its claim to be the 
inclusive Church of the nation. We believe that, in con- 
sequence of the union, liberal men will seek a refuge within 
her borders, which they will not have in United Presbyte- 
rianism, from the moment its independent individuality is 
absorbed in the numerical superiority of its present ally and 
future master. A National Church must, by the necessities 
of its existence, be to some extent a Broad Church ; and if 
the religious organization of Scotland, outside of its borders, 
be avowedly opposed to Broad Churchism, those thinkers 
and scholars who have found a worse bondage where they 
expected a better freedom, will return to their ancestral fold. 

The large majority in the Assembly in favour of the 
Report submitted by the Committee on Union, renders its 
accomplishment simply a matter of time. It may take a 
few years more or less to adjust the terms, but practically 
the question is decided, One difficulty only has arisen of 
any threatening character, which is both curious and in- 
structive. The Free Church proposes to unite only with 
the United Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. The United 
Presbyterians have many English churches associated with 
them, and are unwilling that their fellowship should be 
severed. The truth is, that the United Presbyterian Church 
in England is not opposed to the use of organs, which the 
Free Church persists in esteeming Popish and unscriptural. 
In England, also, there is another atmosphere of thought— 
men of diverse minds associate more freely—and it is felt 
essential to keep Scottish theology free from southern influ- 
ences, or its peculiar characteristics may be lost. 
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The great problem of brotherly Christian fellowship is 
not affected by these discussions now going on in Scotland. 
The basis sought is one of doctrinal agreement and not spi- 
ritual unity. The suggestion that some of the fathers of 
the United Presbyterian Church tolerated heresy on the 
Atonement is warmly repudiated on every side. Ambitious 
pictures are drawn of a powerful organization opposing the 
errors of the age. There is no recognition even of the Chris- 
tianity which would unite those whose intellects diverge in 
common worship through the living sympathies of the de- 
vout heart. 

The warmth of the discussion on the use of hymns will 
hardly be intelligible in England. Practically we agree 
with Dr. Begg and Dr. Gibson, that it will be a great mis- 
fortune for the Free Church to introduce hymns into its 
services, although from a directly opposite reason. The 
hymns selected will undoubtedly contain the doctrines of 
the Trinity and Atonement in their rudest forms, whereas 
the Psalms can only “ by implication” be understood to refer 
to Christ in the Calvinistic sense, and the metrical version is 
free from the coarser language of medizeval theology. It is 
one of the curiosities of theology that the actual sympathies 
of a Unitarian should be on the side of the extremest Calvin- 
ists of the Church. Theoretically, however, it is astonishing 
that a Christian Church should prefer words descriptive 
of the pomp of an Eastern monarch, the garments of his 
attendants and the gold upon his throne, as expressing the 
beauty of the Master’s holiness, to the noble poems of 
Milton, Cowper, Wesley and Keble. 

Theology in Scotland is so earnestly pursued, that the 
position of the minor sects is full of interest. Upon these, 
however, we cannot venture in our present article. We be- 
lieve the Westminster Confession to be so definite in its form, 
and subscription so binding in its terms, while the action of 
ecclesiastical courts is so decisive and so prompt, that it will 
prove ultimately impossible to broaden any existing organi- 
zation wide enough to admit frankly and freely the claims 
of modern scholarship. The whole course of thought and 
feeling in Scotland is rapidly tending to divide men more 
sharply into two hostile camps ; and those who receive the 
ancient standards, and those who are discontented with them, 
are ranging themselves gradually on either side. Scotland 
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is on the eve of struggles as intense as any in her past 
history. Prosecutions for heresy have already begun ; and 
the growth of a free Christian literature will be the occasion 
for debates on far deeper questions than any yet raised in 
our ecclesiastical courts. When once it shall be fairly 
decided by vote of the Assembly that there is no legal 
ground in any Scottish Church adopting the Westminster 
Confession for those who occupy a position similar to that 
of the English authors of “Essays and Reviews” (and we 
believe it must eventually be so decided), our hope is that a 
Non-subscribing Church will arise, in which theology will 
be studied as a science, with no restrictions save those im- 
plied in the love of truth, and that sweet spirit of Christian 
union cherished, which doctrinal divergence only intensifies 
aud renders more subtle and more divine. 
Henry W. CRrossKEY. 


IV.—ERNEST RENAN—LES APOTRES. 


Histoire des Origines du Christianisme, Livre Deuxieme. 
Les Apétres. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. 


WE can feel nothing but sympathy with the object of 
the able author of “L’histoire des Origines du Christianisine.” 
His aim, as it seems to us, is to shew that the way for a 
mission such as that of Jesus was prepared by a long course 
of events, and that the time had come for the spread of 
monotheism on a wider basis than the Jewish ; he desires 
to contemplate from a philosophical and historical point of 
view those events which the sacred writers could not but 
consider under the over-mastering consciousness of their 
own great spiritual change. And as a thorough examina- 
tion of the characters and the documents on which the 
Christianity, we may almost say the Religion, of the world 
depends, is in these later years first possible, so is it most 
necessary. The steady march of thought has brought to 
many of us difficulties which we have in no degree made 
for ourselves ; it has also in some measure brought to us 
the means of resolving them. The Bible is understood more 
distinctly than in days past not to be a homogeneous whole, 
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and even the separate books of which it is composed often 
fall into many portions under the disintegrating processes 
of modern criticism. And so can more clearly be seen the 
gaps, the inconsistencies, the contradictions, which they pre- 
sent historically, even if we are brought nearer to certain 
of the more important facts. The Gospels especially have 
fared in these late years somewhat as a valuable picture in 
the hands of an intelligent dealer. So long as this hung 
in no very strong light, and was seen at respectful distance, 
it was held for the authentic portrait of some distinguished 
person by the great artist whose name it traditionally bore. 
But examined, it proves to be only by a painter of his 
school, possibly drawn from recollection or earlier portraits, 
and not from life; it has been patched and re-varnished 
before, and though far from devoid of historical value, men 
are not afterwards able to say with absolute certainty, thus 
and no otherwise looked and was he whose lineaments are 
figured here. The difficulty of such certainty is indefinitely 
increased if several such likenesses are found, all differing 
in some essential features ; yet the probability that they are 
not mere fancy portraits is strengthened, should they all 
present the same type of person in the same character of 
dress, and with somewhat similar and marked accessories. 
Every one who reads his Bible intelligently is obliged to 
form for himself some ideal likeness of Christ which does 
not wholly agree with that presented by any one evan- 
gelist, for the simple reason that they do not agree with each 
other, is obliged in like manner to frame some theory of 
the constitution and acts of the early Church, and fill up 
the slight sketch presented in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles. What all in these days must do informally, 
many have done and are doing formally. There is in such 
an attempt neither orthodoxy nor unorthodoxy, Catholicism 
or heresy, for it may be and is made by either side. How 
widely felt is the need of some such reconstruction, how 
little necessary connection it has with doctrine or discipline, 
is shewn in the fact that the author of Ecce Homo has been 
claimed by dogmatists and non-dogmatists, has been said 
to be almost every clever or well-known person between 
such opposite poles as Dr. Newman and the writer of Adam 
Bede. 
Neither are we without deep sympathy with M. Renan 
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in many of the attacks made on him for the spirit in which 
he has performed his task. He has endeavoured to divest 
himself of all pre-conceived opinions, to write fairly and 
faithfully. He has anatomized Christianity, that if possible 
he may discover the true principle of its being ; he has taken 
off the wrappings, and striven even to examine, as it were, 
that sacred form which once was laid in the garden-tomb. 
In so doing, he has laid hands on much which should be 
touched discreetly and reverently, but on nothing which 
should not be handled at all. Not all are called on to do 
as he has done, not all have nerve and coolness and faith 
in the usefulness of their aim; but as in the dissection of 
the human frame, to which we have compared his work, it 
were a very feminine and trivial thing to say with Ida in 
“The Princess,” that all who study anatomy, 
“__ in the dark dissolving human heart 

And holy secrets of this microcosm, 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest, 

Encarnalize their spirits ;’ 
so were it equally trivial and untrue to say that all who 
examine the origins of Christianity do so to mock, or rise 
from the investigation worse men than when they begun. 
The greater and diviner the subject, the better will it bear 
a close scrutiny, which is rendered needful by circumstances 
beyond our choosing and our will. M. Renan has also, like 
ourselves, a strong dislike of proselytism ; he feels that if 
conversion to any opinions is to have value, it must be 
because it is effected from within, not from without; he 
knows that he has written in the cause of truth, and believes 
that truth alone is what he desires should prevail. His 
words on this point are touching and dignified, and not the 
less so because they shew that on that height of supreme in- 
difference to which he conceives he has attained, he carries 
with him a tender human frame, able to be affected by the 
currents of air which rise from the level plains below. He 
says: 

“ What end should I propose to myself in writing these works ? 
One only ; to find the truth and give it life, to labour so that 
the great deeds of the past should be known with the greatest 
exactness possible, and put forth in a manner worthy of them. 
The thought of shaking the faith of any one is far from me. 
Works such as these should be executed with the utmost impar- 
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tiality, as though they were written for a desert planet. Every 
concession to scruples of a lower kind is unfaithfulness to the 
worship of art and truth.”* 


And if proselytism is a mistake, so also is persecution. 
We can only wonder alike at the taste and the tactics of such 
as on either side of ancient and modern thought condescend 
to the imputation of low motives, insinuate that a faith 
other than their own implies greater laxity of morals, or 
bring to bear on holders of alien creeds those social or 
spiritual excommunications, which, of no serious importance 
in themselves, may, like the stings of noxious insects, cause 
more discomfort than grdver trials. If we are orthodox, it 
is well that M. Renan should remind us of an “invisible 
Church, which includes excommunicated saints,” that “a 
Church casts out its elect ;” if heretical, we may remember 
with him that “the heretic of to-day is the orthodox be- 
liever of the future,” and not be too angry with those in 
whose position we may find ourselves sooner than we are 
aware, in this quickly moving and rapidly thinking age. But 
having said thus much, and keeping before us the dread of 
the only excommunication which has terrors for M. Renan 
or for us—“ The Father which is in heaven excommunicates 
none but such as are of a dry spirit and a narrow heart”— 
we cannot approach the examination of the volume before 
us without pointing out an essential disagreement between 
the writer and ourselves in a matter where Englishmen of 
all shades of opinion are wont to feel very strongly. 

In spite of his admiration for the character of Jesus, he 
allowed himself to admit, without one shadow of proof, that 
in the matter of the raising of Lazarus, Jesus was at the 
least cognizant of a pious fraud, done to increase his own 
authority. He did not seem aware that such want of com- 
mon honesty would vitiate all the religion and spirituality 
in Jesus, and reduce him to the rank of a mere charlatan, 
such as neither has founded or can found a creed or church 
capable of making any deep impression on humanity. He 
did not recognize that divine morality which is anterior to 
and the basis of all religion. Many readers of the “ Vie de 
Jesus,” who were not shocked at the previous departures from 
technical orthodoxy, who in the main were disposed to 
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eliminate so much as was possible of what is called mira- 
culous from the history handed down to us, who felt that 
the account of the life in Galilee, painted though it was in 
too roseate colour, had in it much of new truth, were as 
much offended here as the most rigid believers, feeling 
that there was revealed an absence of the power of realizing 
the true beauty of that most holy life, and decided that, 
whatever might be the difficulties of that strange occurrence, 
known only to the writer of the fourth Gospel, M. Renan’s 
way out of them was that which they would most abso- 
lutely reject. The whole passage revealed a warp, as it 
were, in the mind of an earnest.seeker after truth, who 
should surely before all things recognize the supreme im- 
portance of that he seeks. Since he found, as he thought, 
this blemish in the character of Jesus, and was not deeply 
moved, nor suffered it to detract from the general estimate 
he had formed of his holiness, it is with the less surprise, 
though with great regret, that we find M. Renan delibe- 
rately advise dishonesty in the case of those who are set to 
lead their fellows in the paths of righteousness, and are, 
justly or not, looked on by the majority in all churches as 
officially learned in theology. The following is the passage 
which stirs us out of all critical calm :— 

“The spirit bloweth where it listeth, and the spirit is liberty. 
But there are those rivetted, as it were, to an absolute faith, I 
mean men engaged in holy orders, or clothed with a pastoral mi- 
nistry. Even then a fine spirit can find the way of deliverance. 
A worthy country priest comes, by his solitary studies and by the 
purity of his life, to see the impossibilities of literal dogmatism ; 
must he then make sad those whom up to that moment he has 
consoled, and explain to simple people changes which they are 
quite unable to understand? God forbid! There are no two 
men in the world who have exactly the same duties. Good 
Bishop Colenso, in writing down his doubts the moment they 
occurred to him, has performed an act of honesty such as the 
Church has not seen since its beginning. But the humble 
Catholic priest, in a country whose spirit is narrow and timid, 
should be silent. Oh, how many discreet tombs round village 
churches thus hide poetic reserves, and a silence as of angels! 
Will they whose duty it has been to speak, equal the merit of 
those secret ones known to God alone ?””* 


* P. xii. 
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We trust that the beauty of the words in which it is 
couched will conceal from none the profound immorality 
of this passage. If there be one duty more sacred than 
another, more binding on the clergy of all dogmatic churches 
who shall find that their own convictions are not those 
which their people think them to be, or which they seem 
bound to hold, it is, that they should explain their views, 
and in what way they are tenable with the words placed in 
their mouths and the acts they are bound to fulfil—such 
as the service of the Mass in the case of the Catholic 
priest,—or else that they should cease to minister as here- 
tofore they have done. Here, of course, as in every other 
turn of life, is much room for questions of casuistry,—how 
and how often such explanations should be made, how 
detailed or how general: there is the danger also of leading 
others to believe that the faith which needs explaining 
differs more widely than it really does from received opi- 
nions, the danger too of unsettling other men’s views with- 
out giving them better; but these dangers and questions 
have to be met in other matters also; they do not affect 
the broad principle which we, in common with all English- 
men, affirm, and which M. Renan here denies, that as in 
other things, so in theology, honest truth-speaking is better 
than dishonest silence. If it be true, as he says, that “the 
harmony of humanity results from the free emission of the 
most discordant notes,” it is yet certain that no harmony 
can result from notes that will not speak, or that give ano- 
ther than their natural tone. 

And now let us escape from this subject to those in 
which, if we differ from M. Renan, it is on matters of criti- 
cism and opinion, not of morals. 

The point at which the “ Vie de Jesus” ended was signifi- 
cant of the spirit in which the present volume would com- 
mence. To the evangelists, to the multitude of Christian 
believers whose faith is founded on those four narratives, 
the burial of Jesus was in no sense the concluding scene of 
the majestic transactions of which he in his flesh, a living 
man, was the central figure. That which is here so well 
called “la vie d’outre tombe,” was and is to them as essen- 
tial, as real a part of the /ife, as the years spent in the car- 
penter’s cottage, the months by the shores of Galilee, the 
last sad daysin Jerusalem. But to M. Renan the events of 
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the first Easter day, important as they were, were founded 
on delusion, if not imposture, and the Resurrection is not a 
fact in the history of Christ, but a mistake, important as 
though it had been fact, in the history of the Church. The 
documents of the New Testament with which “ Les Apdtres” 
are co-extensive are therefore the concluding chapters of 
each of the evangelists, together with the opening part of the 
Acts of the Apostles, to the end of the fourth verse of the 
thirteenth chapter. These may be supplemented by a few 
passages in St. Paul’s Epistles, so far as the events of his 
own life immediately after his conversion are concerned, 
and by the Apocalypse, so far as it gives a picture of that 
Roman world in which and by means of which Christianity 
was to become the Catholic Church. The time occupied in 
the book is about twelve years, from A.D. 33 to A.D. 45, 
the probable date of St. Paul’s earliest mission, and the 
main subjects of interest divide into three groups, of which 
the Resurrection is the centre of one, the descent of the 
Holy Ghost of the second, the severance of the Church 
from the Synagogue, in the giving and acceptance of the 
name Christian, of the third. It is abundantly clear that 
the history of the Christian Church here begins to emerge 
from the somewhat chaotic state in which all histories, 
sacred as well as profane, are destined to pass the first stages 
of their existence ; that in the precedent narrative there 
are gaps which can only be filled by intelligent conjecture ; 
and that the fragmentary form of much of the narratives 
invites very searching criticism. 

The value of the latter chapters of the Gospels is touched 
but slightly in “Les Apotres.” The fourth Gospel is still, 
as in the “ Vie de Jesus,” set above the Synoptics as an his- 
torical authority ; and herein M. Renan, as he is aware, 
differs widely from most able critics. He has reconsidered 
the whole subject, and been unable to modify his former 
conclusion, promising to give reasons for this persistence in 
the Appendix to a new edition of the “ Vie de Jesus.” We 
will therefore only say this much, that all harmonies of the 
accounts of the Resurrection signally fail. But in so failing, 
the discrepancies which remain only serve to give a more 
life-like picture than could be gained in any other way of 
the confusion, the cross reports, the incoherences of state- 
ment on the part of those who were engaged in the trans- 
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actions of that memorable day. And out of them there 
arises most distinctly and definitely the impression that no 
mere phantom created by the imagination of Mary Magda- 
lene, or some other, moved among the disciples, but a living, 
palpable man, however some recorded facts, such as the 
words to Mary Magdalene, seem to militate against the 
supposition. We do not undervalue the enormous difficul- 
ties of the received account, or forget the suggestions which 
have been made, that the death of Jesus was no real death, 
that the person who appeared was other than he, that the 
whole story of the Resurrection was a growth of after 
years : each of these in turn is open to at least equal objec- 
tions with the received account; but of this we are quite 
sure, that no attempt hitherto made to explain the basis of 
all historical Christianity is so absolutely incredible as that 
which is here presented to us. 

We are required to belitve that in one day a creed with- 
out any foundation in fact, without any previous expecta- 
tion which should lead to it, grew from its dim beginnings 
to full maturity ; that the natural instinct of nations which 
refuses to believe that its greatest men are dead, so worked 
on the small personal following of an individual, that these 
in a moment, as it were, effected the work of generations. 
We are reminded that the Jews thought that Enoch and 
Elijah had not tasted death, and that strange tales were 
abroad of the patriarchs of old as living and breathing yet 
in their sepulchre at Hebron. Such a belief, as it was an- 
terior to the Resurrection, so when it has recurred since 
the Resurrection has been quite independent of it. The 
expectation in Germany that Friederich Barbarossa, in En- 
gland that the fabled Arthur, should return in the hour of 
their country’s sorest need, and the like, is the expression of 
the yearning desire of a nation in after times for a deliverer, 
and the tendency of the people to give that abstract desire 
a concrete form. But no band of friends who laid one, how- 
ever dear or great, in the tomb, looked to legends such as 
these as the ground of an actual resuscitation. Even those 
whose faith in a resurrection is most defined, pass long days 
or weeks before they can think of anything beyond the 
fact of death and their own great loss. These, however, 
are the thoughts which are supposed to pass through the 
minds of the disciples on the day which followed the first 
Good Friday. 
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All handiwork was forbidden because of the Sabbath. But 
never was rest more fruitful. The Christian consciousness had 
on that day one only object, the Master who was laid in the tomb. 
The women especially covered him in spirit with their tenderest 
caresses. Their thoughts did not leave for an instant that sweet 
friend, laid in the myrrh, whom the wicked ones had slain. 
Ah! no doubt the angels surround him, and veil their faces in 
his winding-sheet. Well said he that he would die, that his 
death would be the salvation of the sinner, and that he would 
live again in the kingdom of his Father. Yes, he will live again ; 
God will not leave His Son a prey to hell, or permit that His 
elect should see corruption! What matters that stone of the 
tomb which weighs upon him? He will raise it, he will mount 
up again to the right hand of his Father, whence he came down. 
And we shall see him still, we shall hear his charming voice, we 
shall enjoy his conversations once more, and it is in vain that 
they have killed him.”* 

For all this we need scarcely say there is not a shadow 
of foundation in the Gospels; the telling quotation from 
the Psalms was first used, as it would seem, afier the fact 
of the Resurrection was a matter of current belief; there 
is no trace of anything but the honours paid to one whose 
voice was for ever silent. But we must pass on to the 
account of the vision of Mary Magdalene, and the skilful 
touches by which M. Renan strives to make his strange 
hypothesis plausible. When at her coming she found the 
tomb empty and the body gone, “the idea of the Resur- 
rection was yet but little developed in her mind.” There 
is nothing but the baseless words quoted above to shew 
that any such idea had ever entered her mind. The 
account given in the fourth Gospel is then followed pretty 
closely till we come to this passage, in which the italics are 
our OWn. 

“A sort of instinctive movement draws her to kiss his feet. 
The liyht vision withdraws, and says to her, ‘Touch me not.’ 
Little by little the shade disappeared. But the miracle of love is 
accomplished. What Cephas could not do, Mary has done ; she 
has known how to draw life and words sweet and penetrating 
from the enipty tomb. .... Wild with love, intoxicated with joy, 
Mary re-entered the city. And to the first of the disciples whom 
she met, said, ‘I have seen him, he has spoken to me.’ Her 
greatly perturbed imagination, her interrupted and incoherent 
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speech, caused some to suppose her insane. Peter and John on 
their part relate what they have seen. Other disciples go to the 
grave and see the same. The fixed conviction of all this first 
group was that Jesus had risen from the dead. Many doubts 
still remained ; but the assurance of Mary, of Peter, of John, 
imposed upon the rest. Later this was called the vision of 
Peter. Paul in particular does not speak of the vision of Mary, 
and gives to Peter all the honour of the first apparition. But 
this expression is very inexact. Peter saw only the empty tomb, 
the napkin and the winding-sheet. Mary alone loved enough to 
go beyond nature, and cause to re-live the phantom of the ad- 
mirable Master (du maitre exquis). In these sort of wonderful 
crises, it is nothing to see after others ; the whole merit is to see 
first, for others at once model their vision on the received type. 
It is the part of delicate organizations to conceive an image 
promptly, rightly, and by a kind of innate sense of design. 
Thus the glory of the Resurrection belongs to Mary of Magdala. 
After Jesus, Mary has done the most for the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. The shade created by the delicate senses of the Magdalen 
wanders yet on the earth. Queen and patron saint of idealists, 
the Magdalen has known better than any other how to confirm her 
dream, and to impose upon all men the vision of her impassioned 
soul. Her declaration, so great and so feminine, ‘ He is risen,’ 
has been the basis of the faith of humanity. Avaunt, power- 
less reason! Apply not a cold analysis to this masterpiece of 
idealism and love. If wisdom gives up the task of consoling this 
poor human race, betrayed by fate, let folly try her hand (/aisse 
la folie tenter Paventure). Where is the sage who has given such 
joy to the world as Mary of Magdala the possessed one ?’’* 


Now let it be remembered that M. Renan assumes as 
completely proven one of the most uncertain minor points 
in the Gospels. He makes no doubt that Mary Magdalene 
out of whom went seven devils, and the woman “ who was 
a sinner,” are one and the same, and that her sin was pro- 
stitution. More than this, he extends the same qualities to 
others who ministered to Jesus. We hear of “those women, 
so touching in their possession, those women who were 
sinners converted, true foundresses of Christianity, Mary of 
Magdala, Mary Cleophas, Joanna and Susanna.” And 
again: “No more Sermons on the Mount, no more pos- 
sessed ones healed, no more courtezans touched, no more 
of those strange fellow-labourers (collaboratrices) in the 
work of redemption, whom Jesus had not repulsed.”+ 








* Pp. 11-13. 
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We are to believe, then, that the faith of the world has 
depended on the hallucinations of a few half-mad women ; 
that the central fact of Christianity, on which St. Paul says 
hung the whole system which he taught, was based not 
even on a spiritual reality which in course of time crys- 
tallized into material fact, but the “delicate senses” of 
courtezans. And as we go further, we find a suspicion that 
the hallucinations were but half honest, and the sensations 
not too delicate to admit of fraud. For what in the mean 
time had become of the body of Jesus? Had the Jews 
taken him away, or the proprietor of the garden, “ who was 
according to all likelihood,” but not according to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, “a stranger to the sect”? 

“ But indeed the grave-clothes left in the cave, and the napkin 
folded carefully apart in a corner, scarcely accord with such an 
hypothesis. Thislastcircumstance leadsus to suppose that the hand 
of a woman had been there. We think involuntarily of Mary of 
Bethany, who indeed has no part allotted to her on the Sunday 
morning. The five stories of the visit of the women to the tomb 
are so confused and so embarrassed, that we may well suppose 
they conceal some misunderstanding. The feminine conscience 
under the dominion of passion is capable of the strangest illusions. 
It is often the accomplice of its own dreams. ‘To bring about 
those kinds of incidents considered as marvellous, no one delibe- 
rately deceives, but everybody, without intending it, is brought 
to connive at deceit. Mary of Magdala had been, according to the 
language of the time, possessed by seven devils. In all this we 
must take account of the little precision of mind in Eastern 
women, their absolute want of education, and the particular cast 
of their earnestness. Exalted conviction renders impossible all 
self-examination. Whoever sees heaven everywhere is sometimes 
tempted to put himself in the place of heaven.”* 

The whole band of disciples of Jesus caught, we are told, 
from the women this “intense fever,” in which visions mul- 
tiplied, and a breath of air seemed to whisper the word 
“peace,” a sign that the risen Jesus was among them. In 
this state of exaltation they returned to Galilee, and there 
took place that strange event which has given rise to the 
final dogma connected with the earthly life of Jesus. A 
spectre like that of the Brocken passed in the clouds across 
the mountains, and seemed to send them away to preach 
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faith in him who thus vanished from their adoring gaze.* 
We have condensed the account which M. Renan has given, 
but we think we have done him no injustice. In no degree 
can we accept his explanation, or the mode in which he fills 
up the gaps in the history. The world was not converted 
by means of a woman, to whom, if all that is here said be 
true, the Maid of Orleans was sane, and Joanna Southcote 
honest. 

If, indeed, the whole story of the Resurrection can only 
be understood spiritually, if all belief in the literal account be 
given up, then after a time may those who find themselves 
forced to hold such conviction attain to see that the letter 
killeth and the spirit giveth life ; but the passage from the 
one faith to the other must be in most men attended by 
keen pangs of sorrow, and for awhile the hopelessness of 
utter unbelief. To few is it given to accept with calm 
assent an explanation which degrades the material fact, and 
makes the spiritual frivolous and childish. The feeling so 
touchingly expressed in the following lines is far healthier, 
sad as it is, and far more manly. 

“Weep not beside the tomb, 
Ye women, unto whom 
He was great solace while ye tended Him ; 
Ye who with napkin o’er the head, 
And folds of linen round each wounded limb, 
Laid out the Sacred Dead ; 

And thou that bar’st Him in thy wondering womb ; 

Yea, daughters of Jerusalem, depart ; 

Bind up as best ye may your own sad bleeding heart : 

Go to your homes, your living children tend, 

Your earthly spouses love, 
Set your affections not on things above, 
Which moth and rust corrupt, which quickliest come to end ; 
Or pray, if pray ye must, and pray, if pray ye can, 
For death, since dead is He whom ye deemed more than man, 
Who is not risen ; no— 
But lies and moulders low, 
Who is not risen ! 
* * * * * * 
And, oh, good men of ages yet to be! 
Who shall believe because ye did not see— 
Oh, be ye warned, be wise ! 
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No more with pleading eyes, 
And sobs of strong desire, 
Unto the empty, vacant void aspire, 
Seeking another and impossible birth 
That is not of your own and only mother earth ; 
But if there is no other life for you, 
Sit down and be content, since this must even do: 
He is not risen! 
* * * * * 

Here, on our Easter Day, 

We rise, we come, and lo! we find Him not, 

Gardener nor other on the sacred spot : 

Where they have laid Him there is none to say ; 

No sound, nor in, nor out—no word 

Of where to seck the dead or meet the living Lord ; 

There is no glistening of an angel’s wings, 

There is no voice of heavenly clear behest ; 

Let us go hence, and think upon these things 

In silence, which is best ; 
Is He not risen? No, 

But lies and moulders low! 
Christ is not risen !” * 

So far the biographers of Jesus have been our guides, and, 
spite of contrarieties in their mode of relating facts, we have 
far more likelihood of forming for ourselves some clear vision 
of what took place than when we are reduced to the testi- 
mony of one only. This one, the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, is beyond all doubt the author of the third Gospel, 
of which his second treatise is a continuation. Neither has 
the opinion that he was a disciple and companion of St. 
Paul been seriously impugned ; the very journeys during 
which he attended that apostle can perhaps be discovered 
from the passages in which the writer adopts or discards 
the use of the first person ; there is no reason for rejecting 
the universal tradition that he was Lucas or Lucanus, and 
he may very likely have been, as M. Renan considers, of 
Philippi, a Roman colony. 

“He knows little about Judaism and the affairs of Palestine, is 
seareely acquainted with Hebrew, but is versed in all the affairs 
of the Pagan world, and writes Greek in a fairly correct style. 
The work was composed far from Judea, for people who knew its 
geography ill, and did not care about accurate rabbinical science, 
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or for Hebrew names. The leading idea of the author is, that if 
the people had been free to follow their inclinations, they would 
have embraced the faith of Jesus, and that the Jewish aristo- 
cracy hindered them. The word Jew has always a bad meaning 
with him, and is used to signify an enemy of the Christians. 
On the other hand, he shews himself very favourable to the 
heretical Samaritans.” * 

To this, with which in the main we agree, we may add, 
that his tendencies were communistic (compare his account 
of the Sermon on the Mount with that given by St. Mat- 
thew) ; that he had a very deep feeling for the outward 
appliances of religion, but little strong doginatism ; would 
rather make light of differences in the early church, than 
bring them into prominence. M. Renan places the date of 
the book late, about the year 80, and if, as seems likely 
enough, it were written at Rome, if it be true, and we 
think it is, that “the author seems to avoid all which 
could wound the Romans,”+ then the reason for breaking 
off the narrative where it ceases is quite plain, then the 
strongly marked ecclesiasticism of the treatise has its reason, 
the growth of the tree having declared the nature of the 
germ. Both his works are written for the same person, 
and, except so far as he was St. Paul’s companion, he makes 
no claim to any personal knowledge of the events he relates. 
Indeed, in the third verse of the first chapter of his Gos- 
pel he speaks of himself as having “traced out accurately 
(xapaxodovbéw) all things from the beginning.” His aim 
was before all things to group and systematize his narrative, 
and make it a consistent whole, to be effective rather than 
accurate, dramatic rather than historical. The speeches in 
the Acts are instances of this dramatic faculty. Written 
as they must have been for, and not as spoken by, the cha- 
racters, they are all wonderfully in keeping with the con- 
ception of that character presented to us, though not always 
with our own view of it as drawn from other sources. The 
tone towards Paganism, for instance, in the speeches at Lystra 
and on Areopagus, while quite in keeping with the tone of St. 
Paul in the Acts, is wholly different from that in the Epistle 
to the Romans. The one authentic speech, of which St. Luke 
may have had notes or recollection, probably the latter, seems 
to be that of St. Paul before Agrippa. It is the only one 
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that resembles the Epistles in being at once digressive and 
continuous, ie. carrying on an argument steadily through 
very abrupt changes of form. And this will quite tally with 
the fact that it is one of the few speeches of very great mo- 
ment at which St. Luke, if he were the “we” of the Acts, may 
have been present. The late date of the Epistle, the possible 
nationality of St. Luke, the time in St. Paul's life at which 
their careers joined, will account for much that has seemed 
singular to readers of the Acts. There is no real strangeness 
in the want of allusion to the Epistles. Why should there 
be ?—since St. Luke could not know that they would get 
bound up with his own narratives for all future ages, Again, 
if St. Paul’s conversion took place A.D. 35, and his ear- 
liest meeting with St. Luke was in Troas A.D. 53, the dis- 
crepancy between the narrative in the Acts of the cireum- 
stances after St. Paul’s conversion and his own account in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, is easy to understand. Save 
when need required, the apostle had other things to do 
than talk about his earlier life, and probably had neither 
time nor taste for the minute details of that time of spiri- 
tual agony. Nor is there any reason to believe that St. 
Luke formed any idea of writing his narrative till after he 
was separated from his Master. What do we really know 
of the way in which those with whom we are now most 
closely associated spent their lives eighteen years ago? 
Yet were any of them of such importance to the Church of 
our time as was St. Paul to his, no doubt there would be 
varying accounts of the events of those years, one of which, 
did we come to write a book, we should have to adopt ; and 
we should certainly take that which most agreed with our 
own impressions of what would have been, but by no means 
so certain!y that which did happen. And thus also will 
be explained the difference in the character of the two por- 
tions of the book,—the one based on hearsay, adopted by 
a mind at once systematic and receptive, not to say cre- 
dulous,—the other, a narrative of what he had seen and 
known,—the whole welded together under the sense of a 
need of coherence, and with considerable dramatic power. 
On the fundamental distinction between the two portions, 
M. Renan says, 

“With regard to its historic value, the book of the Acts is 
divided into two parts ; the one, comprising the first twelve chap 
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ters, and relating the principal facts of the history of the primitive 
Church ; the other, containing the sixteen remaining chapters, 
all devoted to the missionary journeys of St. Paul. But even this 
second part includes two kinds of narrative—on the one side, those 
in which the narrator gives himself as an eye-witness ; on the 
other, those where he only relates what he has been told. It is 
clear that even in this latter case, his authority is great. * * * 
Towards the close the narrative becomes wonderfully precise. 
The last pages of the Acts are the only completely historical pages 
which we possess on the origin of Christianity. The first, on the 
contrary, are the most open to attack of any in the New Testa- 
ment.” * 

But having said all this, and much more to the same 
purpose, it is not a little strange to find these very first 
chapters adduced as testimony throughout “Les Apdtres,” 
as if their trustworthiness had never been impugned. It 
appears to us that, on M. Renan’s principles, a detailed 
and accurate history of the first years of the Christian 
Church is simply impossible, and it were far better to admit 
the fact, however to be regretted, than build a house on 
sand, against which he himself has turned a rushing flood. 
This is one of the inconsistencies of criticism which make 
men distrust all modern research, and turn impatiently 
away from books like the present, in which, despite these 
blemishes, there is much that is useful and true, as well as 
fair and plausible. 

For the second division of our subject, that of which the 
descent of the Holy Ghost is the central fact, the Acts of 
the Apostles is our only guide. It presents to us the com- 
pany of disciples waiting in Jerusalem for they knew not 
what, but trusting and rejoicing. The women who thronged 
around the grave are mentioned collectively ; we find the 
former company of the eleven,—Judas’ place being soon filled 
by Matthias,—Mary the mother of Jesus, and his brethren. 
These were the Church—these, all at least who are men- 
tioned by name, had been the chosen companions of the 
Master who was gone. He had done much to form them, 
but he had chosen them, as all men choose their friends, 
because he saw in them something which responded to his 
own high nature ; we cannot think that even he who had 
fallen was all vile when Jesus called him. M. Renan, how- 
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ever, has by no means a high opinion of the apostolic col- 
lege. He says, 

“We shall understand better how great Jesus was, when we 
shall have seen how little were his disciples. * * * They were 
as little, narrow, ignorant, inexperienced, as it is possible to be. 
Their mental simplicity was extreme, their credulity knew no 
bounds. But they had one quality ; they loved their Master to 
madness. The memory of Jesus remained the only moving power 
of their life ; it haunted them perpetually (c était une obsession per- 
pétuelle); it was clear that they would live only on him who for 
two or three years had so strongly attached and attracted them. 
For souls of the second rank, who cannot love God directly—who 
cannot, that is, of themselves find truth, create beauty, do good, 
their safety is to love some one in whom there shines a reflection 
of truth, beauty and good. The great majority of men needs a 
worship at second-hand. The crowd of adorers desire one who 
shall come between themselves and God.” * 

That the world has grown older since apostolic days, and 
in some respects knows much more, is a self-evident propo- 
sition ; but we cannot admit that in spiritual matters the 
men of Jesus’ choice were “of the second order,” or un- 
worthy his companionship. Some noble souls there surely 
were in Judea and in Galilee, and though into that band 
there was received a traitor, the majority were, and must 
have been, above the common crowd. Every one, even 
Jesus, must work with such instruments as he can gain; 
but in choosing some and rejecting others, it were no sign 
of strength or greatness, but the reverse, to choose the less 
worthy. The proverb, “Noscitur a sociis,” has even here 
its truth, and to lower the standard of the disciples of Jesus 
is to dwarf him also. It is not true, to begin with, that 
“the women” were as a mass all that M. Renan would have 
us believe; the Virgin Mother, the beloved disciple and 
St. Peter, of whom we know most, were not mere compounds 
of prejudice and ignorance and superstition, because they 
were not critical in their applications of Scripture, and did 
not sift strange occurrences till they had eliminated all 
action on the part of God. And surely we are not required 
to take a low estimate of their mental condition because in 
and among them eestatic and prophetic phenomena soon 
sprung up. For the history of the religions of the world 
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goes far to prove that ecstacy and its accompanying circum- 
stances are developed at the commencement of all religious 
movements, however great or however contemptible, if indeed 
it can be said that any religious movement is contemptible. 
To assert that because the early Christians saw visions and 
dreamed dreams, spoke with tongues and prophesied, there- 
fore they were credulous and weak, is to ignore the vast 
part which mystics and mysticism have played in the reli- 
gion of every age, to reduce into the second rank such souls 
as St. Paul and Luther, St. Francis Xavier and Edward 
Irving. That the development of such phenomena was the 
central fact of the nascent Church, which gave it a catholic 
character, cannot be denied ; for we find from St. Paul’s 
Epistles that they soon had taken their place among the 
regular signs of a Church, and nothing less than a sense of 
its enormous importance can have led the Church to invest 
the Spirit which filled it, with a distinct personality, and 
raise it, as well as the Master they had lost, into a co- 
equality and co-partnership with the Eternal Father. A 
community in spiritual gifts, both ecstatic and moral, was 
the link which bound together the members of that Church, 
which could not but grow, in great measure, through the 
influence of these very gifts. 

But though we have regarded as thus important the 
Descent of the Spirit, and the first meeting at which the 
strange phenomena took definite form, we do not care to 
discuss their nature at any length. For, considering them 
as in no degree different in kind from those which occur- 
red in the schools of the prophets in the Old Testament, or 
from those which have so often re-appeared in the Church, 
—looking further on all of truth which there may be at the 
root of modern spiritualism and mesmeric manifestations, 
as also of the same nature, we cannot but feel that this is 
part of a far larger subject, and one of which the first prin- 
ciples are even now scarce defined. We would only say, 
that much on the subject in “Les Apdétres” is well worth 
attentive study, in spite of the somewhat undue prominence, 
as we think, which is given to the more emotional part of 
the subject, the feminine gift of tears, and the “chaste 
melancholy” of the Church’s earliest days. 

As we pass on to consider what was the outward organi- 
zation of the infant Church, we cannot but regret that we 
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are dependent on the testimony of one only, and he no eye- 
witness. We cannot think that M. Renan or any other will 
ever succeed in reproducing a portraiture of that strange 
time. That the faithful in Jerusalem continued to worship 
in the temple, that the “breaking of bread” as Jesus had 
broken it developed very soon into distinct eucharistic ser- 
vice, that baptism, as an initiatory rite, was used as soon 
as it was needed, there can be no doubt, from external as 
well as internal testimony ; but the organized communism, 
the developed diaconate, the sisterhoods, seem to belong, 
the one to an unrealized ideal in the writer’s mind, the 
others far more to the state of things existing A.D. 80, than 
to that before the death of Stephen. What we mean is 
in part expressed by the following paragraph : 

“That the author of the Acts, to whom we owe the picture of 
this first Christianity at Jerusalem, has somewhat forced the 
colours, and in particular exaggerated the community of goods 
which reigned there, is certainly possible. The author of the 
Acts is the same as the author of the third Gospel, who in the 
life of Jesus is accustomed to transform facts according to his 
theories, and in whom the tendency to the doctrines of Ebionitism, 
that is to say absolute poverty, is often very marked. Never- 
theless, the narrative of the Acts cannot here be deprived of all 
foundation. Even if Jesus pronounced none of the communistic 
maxims which we read in the third Gospel, it is certain that the 
renunciation of this world’s goods, and almsgiving pushed to the 
stripping of self, is in entire conformity with the spirit of his 
preaching.”* 

3ut we should feel inclined rather to say that when St. 
Luke wrote, he himself having been adopted into the Chris- 
tian Church from a Roman colony, and having come in 
contact with the diversities in teaching of St. Paul and St. 
Peter, Christianity already seemed so inclusive and so great, 
that each man read into it his own desires and opinions, 
each man already appealed to antiquity for the origin of 
that which seemed to him best and truest in the system 
of which he was himself a part. Nor must it be forgotten 
that in the absence of periodical literature, when commu- 
nication is difficult ; or when times are stirring and thought 
is active, still more when these two conditions coincide, 
men live fast in thirty years, and are at a greater distance 
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from their own youth than others in days of peace and 
easy communication are from those generations which have 
long slumbered in the grave. 

For dogma, only two points seem to have stood out from 
Jewish teaching with absolute clearness, but they were of 
the highest importance. These were, that Jesus was the 
Messiah who should restore all things, and that the generation 
which heard him should not pass away till he re-appeared. 
And till such expectation relaxed its tension, what need 
was there of books? How certain it was that tradition 
would vary ! 

The first distinctly historical occurrence connecting the 
embryo Church with its great future career, arose from the 
vigorous preaching of the former of these doctrines. And, 
as is generally the case, the zealous maintainer of this opi- 
nion was a convert, not one who had grown up through 
companionship with Jesus into faith in him. Stephen, de- 
scribed as one of the deacons, seems to have been a simple 
proselyte, or at most one of the Hellenistic Jews. He it 
was who, for having maintained the thesis that Jesus was 
Christ, was brought before the Sanhedrim, condemned to 
death, and stoned. Such a proceeding was of course most 
irregular as regards Roman law, under which the Jews then 
were, though accompanied by all due formalities according 
to the law of Moses. But the Roman authority was lax at 
this time in Judea; Pilate was or was now about to be re- 
called, and it was part of the then policy to look with in- 
dulgence on Jewish proceedings. This sudden and tumul- 
tuous execution was the real, though not the proximate, cause 
of the conversion of St. Paul. It is true he never speaks 
of it in his Epistles ; it is true that the address on the castle 
staircase at Jerusalem was, as we think, written for him by 
St. Luke. But at least it was written by one who knew 
well what he would be likely to say, and the words in 
which he is made to touch on the death of Stephen are too 
solemn and too vivid not to contain a record of the way in 
which the apostle, when deeply moved, would speak of 
that tragedy. The vehemence with which the persecution 
of the rising sect was at once carried on by Saul, is what 
would naturally take place in an earnest man trying to stifle 
those rising convictions which were to give a different colour 
to his whole after-life. His soul ripened for its change, even 
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when it seemed so changeless, till any outward event might 
cause his old husk to fall off, and bring the new man to 
light. How this event was brought about we will let M. 
Renan tell, premising that his version of the facts is one 
which, on the whole, commends itself to us. 


“Tf Paul there” (in the lovely and fertile plain of Damascus, 
a paradise of God) “met with terrible visions, it was because he 
bore them in his own spirit. Each step which bore him towards 
Damascus woke in him the most poignant perplexities. The odious 
part of executioner which he was about to play became insupport- 
able to him. The houses he began to see were perhaps those of 
his victims. This thought haunted him, slackened his steps; he 
would not advance, he fancied himself to be resisting the pressure 
ofagoad. The fatigue of his journey, joined to this pre-occupation, 
overwhelmed him. His eyes, as it appears, were inflamed, perhaps 
with the commencement of ophthalmia. In these prolonged 
marches, the last hours are the most dangerous. All the weak- 
ening causes of the past days are accumulated in them, the ner- 
vous force fails, and a reaction sets in. Perhaps also the sudden 
passing out of the plain scorched by the sun, to the fresh shade 
of the gardens, brought about a crisis in the unhealthy and shat- 
tered organization of the fanatical traveller. Dangerous fevers, 
accompanied by delirium, are in these latitudes sudden in their 
attack. Ina few moments persons are, as it were, thunderstruck. 
When the attack is over, the impression left is that of profound 
darkness, traversed by flashes of lightning, or of figures seen 
against a black ground. It is certain that a terrible shock de- 
prived Paul in a moment of what distinct consciousness remained 
to him, and cast him to the ground insensible. 

“Tt is impossible, with the narratives which we have of this 
strange event, to say if any exterior fact brought about the crisis. 
.... In such cases the exterior fact is of little consequence... . 
For my part, I much prefer the hypothesis of a fact personal to 
Paul, and felt by him alone. Yet it is not unlikely that a storm 
suddenly broke out. The spurs of Mount Hermon are a point 
for the formation of thunder-storms unequalled in violence. .... 
For the Jews the thunder was always the voice of God, the light- 
ning the fire of God. Paul was under the influence of the strong- 
est excitement. It was natural that he should lend to the voice 
of the storm what was in his own heart.”* 


Thus, in the conversion of the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, ended that second drama of the great trilogy contained 
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in “Les Apdtres.” The Holy Ghost had come on the church, 
had gone beyond its first limits, and brought into the fold 
Jews and Greeks alike ; but on none had it descended with 
so great power, nowhere was a vessel more fit to hold it and 
pour it forth on others, than he who was, as he afterwards 
believed, sanctified to this end from his mother’s womb, 
and baptized with the dread baptism of the proto-martyr’s 
blood. 

It is remarkable that almost as soon as St. Luke has 
narrated the conversion of St. Paul and the events which 
followed, he takes up again the story of St. Peter, and relates 
two circumstances, both in the same episode of his life, 
neither of which we should have anticipated. These are 
his stay at Joppa in the house of Simon the tanner, and 
the baptism by him of Cornelius at Cesarea. The residence 
with one who followed an impure trade, and the ready 
acquiescence in the admission to the Church of those who 
did not come through the gate of Judaism, seem grouped 
here, as though to make light of the great differences which 
existed between the schools of thought represented by St. 
Peter and St. Paul. But however the close prejudices of 
the Jewish school were broken down, whether by vision or 
by force of circumstances, the spirit of Christ was now fairly 
abroad on the world, and sooner or later a severance must 
come between the Synagogue and the Christian Church. 
Jerusalem was no place for the abiding sojourn of new con- 
verts. The Christ they knew was not the Christ who had 
been Jesus of Galilee, but was in part the creation of their 
own imagination ; a religion at second-hand could not satisfy 
such a soul as that of St. Paul; needs must that he, how- 
ever unconsciously, should in great measure become the 
author of the faith he spread, and the holy city was no fit 
place for the rapid development of new ideas. 

It is the tendency of our age to do justice to unrecognized 
worth ; but this tendency is one which easily becomes para- 
doxical, and leads men to disregard, on the one hand, tradition 
as of no value—on the other, to be unfair to established 
reputations for the sake of new favourites. M. Renan shares 
this tendency, carrying it so far as to express a sincere regret 
that materials are wanting out of which he might endea- 
vour to rehabilitate Simon Magus; he has, as we have seen, 
greatly magnified the part of Mary Magdalene in the first 
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days of the Church ; he sacrifices St. Paul in some degree 
to his admiration for St. Barnabas, to whom “Christianity 
has been unjust, in not placing him in the front rank among 
its founders.” 

“ All great and good ideas have Barnabas for their patron. * * 
At Antioch a magnificent idea sprung up in this great heart. 
Paul was at Tarsus, in a repose, which for a man active as he was 
must have beena punishment. His false position, his stubborn- 
ness, his exaggerated pretensions, annulled a part of his good qua- 
lities. He fretted himself, and remained almost useless. Barnabas 
knew how to set to its true work that foree which consumed 
itself in an unhealthy and dangerous solitude. A second time 
he extended his hand to Paul, and brought back this wild cha- 
racter to the society of his brethren whom he wished to avoid. 
He went himself to Tarsus, sought him out and brought him to 
Antioch. To gain this great, shrinking, susceptible soul, was 
what those obstinate old men at Jerusalem had been unable 
to do.”* 

This and more is surely much to spin out of the simple 
words, “Then departed Barnabas to Tarsus for to seek 
Saul, and when he had found him he brought him unto 
Antioch.” 

It was under the ministration of these two men, of whom 
we must still consider St. Paul the greater and the leader, 
that the name Christian was formed. We make one last 
extract, which leaves nothing to say on this important crisis. 

“Tt is a solemn hour when a new creation receives its name, 
for the name is the definite sign of existence. It is by the name 
that an individual or collective being becomes itself, and springs 
out of another. The formation of the word ‘Christian’ thus 
marks the precise date at which the Church of Jesus was sepa- 
rated from Judaism. For a long time to come the two religions 
will be confounded, but this confusion will only take place in 
those countries where the increase of Christianity is, if I may 
say so, less advanced (arriérée). The sect, moreover, soon accepted 
the appellation which was made for it, and considered it as a title 
of honour. When we consider that ten years after the death of 
Jesus, his religion has already a name in the Latin and in the 
Greek language in the capital of Syria, we are astonished at the 
progress made in so short a time. Christianity is completely 
detached from the womb of its mother ; the true thought of Jesus 
has triumphed over the indecision of his first disciples; the 
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Church of Jerusalem is left behind ; the Aramzan tongue, which 
Jesus spoke, is unknown to a portion of his school ; Christianity 
speaks Greek ; it is definitely launched into the great whirlwind 
of the Greek and Roman world, from which it will never again 
emerge.” * 


And here we must draw towards anend. There is much 
else in the book to which we would fain have asked our 
readers’ attention ; there is still somewhat we could have 
desired to combat. The whole question of miracles is dis- 
missed more summarily than is quite fair to a question of 
such grave difficulty, while the term miracle is yet unde- 
fined. We could have wished to quote largely from and 
analyze the whole chapter on “The Condition of the World 
towards the Middle of the First Century,” a masterly and 
satisfactory sketch of that condition of society which made 
a Catholic religion possible. But our readers will study 
this for themselves, and we owe them perhaps an apology 
for quoting so largely in our own indifferent English that 
which they will read in M. Renan’s beautiful French. But 
we have been bound to quote when we would dispute, and 
sometimes when we would praise. It is the duty of a 
critic to differ more widely in details than he would be 
inclined to do on the whole scope and character of the 
work. 

But whether we differ or agree, M. Renan and we both 
think that truth can only be reached by discussion, by full 
and fair inquiry. We have felt strongly, we have spoken 
strongly, yet we trust not to have exceeded the language of 
courteous criticism, or fallen into that reviling of which 
M. Renan has such reason to complain. Controversy is 
that which, be it said to our shame, tempts us all to be un- 
charitable, therefore unfair; and the critic as well as the 
reader of criticism will do well ever to keep before him 
Faber’s golden words, in describing the character of a loving, 
kindly man—* He has either not seen his neighbour's 
faults, or, when he saw them, the sight had to reach him 
through so much sunshine of his own, that they did not 
strike him so much as faults to blame, but rather as reasons 
for a deeper and a tenderer love.” + 

C. Kecan PAvL. 


* Pp. 235, 236. + Spiritual Conferences, p. 315. 
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V.—W. J. FOX. 


Memorial Edition of Collected Works of W. J. Fox. Vols. 
L, If, IL, VIL and VIII. London: Charles Fox; Triib- 
ner and Co. 1865. 


THis publication has been properly deemed the most be- 
coming memento of the invaluable services rendered by 
William Johnson Fox to social and political progress, and 
especially to that freedom of inquiry in religion which he 
ever regarded as a duty inseparable from the right of private 
judgment. Its appearance is an invitation to glance at the 
writings and to study the character of the remarkable man 
whose portraiture they present to our reflections. 

Looking over the multitudinous topics which are treated 
of in this collection, the difficulty has been felt of arranging 
Mr. Fox’s opinions under classified heads. Among them, fluc- 
tuations or contradictions might probably be discovered and 
exhibited, if it were our business to encourage a habit which 
is too much the practice of the day, and taunt a man with 
changes of convictions the avowal of which is often imost 
creditable to the courage and the honesty of those who are 
willing to confess that they have learnt something from 
reflection and experience. Nolumus Leges Anglie mutari, 
may have been a very becoming protest for the Barons of 
Runnymede ; “In this faith I will live, and in this faith [ 
will die,” has been the honoured utterance of many a martyr; 
but in days When fierce controversy agitates the world, no 
man is justified in closing his eyes or stopping his ears to 
the revelations of the wise and the instructions of the good. 

It has seemed on the whole most desirable and practi- 
cable, in turning over the pages of these volumes, to record 
some of the impressions they have made, and to adopt a 
somewhat desultory manner of conveying a few reflections 
on their varied contents, instead of attempting to present 
an orderly and arranged survey of the whole. 

The collection is as yet incomplete, for there remain to 
be published the Anti-Corn-Law Speeches, the series of 
Letters in the Weekly Dispatch signed Publicola, those of 
the Norwich Weaver Boy, Addresses on Educational Topics, 
and a volume of Lectures in Illustration and Defence of his 
Religious Opinions. They contain a considerable mass of 
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criticism, literary, musical and dramatic, besides such gather- 
ings as may be accessible from the notes the author left, or 
in the fragmentary memoranda made from his extempora- 
neous preaching. So multifarious a harvesting will pro- 
bably afford some future opportunity of taking a more 
comprehensive view of the action and the influence of one 
of the most distinguished labourers in the field of progress, 
and of doing more justice to his toils and services. 

There is perhaps no one essay or discourse in this collee- 
tion which was not worth preserving, for there is none 
without passages of power and pathos; yet there are so 
many grades of merit, such varieties of character in the 
composition, that it may be doubted whether a judicious 
selection from the whole might not have better served the 
great interests of truth ; and high though the present volumes 
will raise the reputation of the author, it would probably 
have been raised higher had their number been more re- 
stricted. For it was impossible that the same mind, treating 
the same subjects and working with the same materials, 
should not frequently repeat itself. There is much—there 
must be much—in discourses on special occasions, in ser- 
mons directed to a passing purpose, which can only have a 
transitory interest. Something of a fragmentary character 
is visible in this large collection, which shews less of the 
philosophic mind constantly drawing its deductions from 
great, well-grounded and out-reasoned principles, than of 
that generous sympathy, that outpouring of uppermost emo- 
tions which are attractive from their impassioned sincerity 
in their immediate utterance, but which lose much of their 
effect when time and distance bring a calmer estimate of 
their value. 

In turning over the pages of these volumes, so many 
are the passages characterized by beauty of style, felicity 
of expression, and novelty, if not always of conception, 
yet ever rich in illustration and adorning, that we feel 
it would be impossible even by multitudinous extracts 
to do full justice to the fecundity and fertility of the mind 
of the writer. And be it remembered that his early educa- 
tion was limited and imperfect ; that in his boyhood he had 
access to few books and held intercourse with few superior 
minds ; that in the period of his life in which as a student 
in the Homerton Academy he had access to the greatest 
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amount of instruction, that instruction could hardly be 
deemed of a highly elevated character, and was associated 
with a narrow theology and a sectarian school. To pro- 
found erudition, to any acquaintance with the less accessible 
sources of literature, he never put forward any claim. Few 
men were better read in the varied, but more especially 
the imaginative, productions of the British press. He held 
Wordsworth in high reverence, and was among thee very 
first to recognize the profound philosophy to which our Poet 
Laureate has given the charms of the sweetest harmony. Mr. 
Fox has set in his coronal many a foreign gem which he 
polished and brightened by his own hand ; and if the flowers 
he presents have grown in other gardens than his own, he 
groups and garlands them with a charming artistic and 
peculiar grace. 

It would be useless now to speculate as to what Mr. Fox 
would have himself suppressed, what he would have modi- 
fied, what he would have retained, had he in his later days 
superintended the revision of his works. They are, however, 
pregnant with instruction, as representing the phases of 
thought, always honest, always eloquent, which for the time 
had mastery in his mind. It would have been gratifying in 
some respects, disappointing in others, if his latest convictions 
had found their full expression—disappointing, it were better 
said, to some; for there are those too deeply interested in, 
too strongly attached to, the truths, the dogmas which they 
hold to be divine, to see without pain, and often without 
animadversion, those wanderings which in their judgment 
penetrate too far into the boundless field of inquiry. But 
we must resign ourselves to a paramount necessity ; we 
cannot stop, if we would, the flights of the strong wing, the 
investigations of the bold, the untameable mind. Whatever 
restraints we may put upon our own doubts and difficulties, 
no man, no body of men, can arrest the questionings, the 
probings, the explorings which agitate the world. They. are 
not confined to home, they are not confined to Christendom ; 
there is a general heaving on all the ocean of thought. Every- 
where the several orthodoxies are running about with their 
fetters—everywhere the “strong intellects” are escaping 
from thraldrom. 

Some of the phraseology and many of the terms of older 
opinions linger among Mr. Fox’s discourses. In the lecture 
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on Antichrist, the fall of man is distinctly portrayed as the 
“triumphant and extensive prevalence of natural and moral 
evil in the conflict with human virtue and happiness, the 
fading of the sunshine into darkness.”* So, again, the 
dawn of the new creation, the moral world of Christianity, 
is represented as a scene of surpassing loveliness, without 
any reference to the ignorance and the errors which were 
associated with the earliest history of the teachers of our 
religion. The progressive and expansive character of Chris- 
tianity, that plastic virtue by which, like all true philoso- 
phy, it can accommodate itself to the development and 
revelations of science, an ennobling view to which Dr. 
Channing has given the most emphatic expression, is much 
less discoverable in the earlier than in the later representa- 
tions of our author. No doubt it is one of the high duties 
of reformers to remove the corruptions by which the sim- 
plicity and beauty of normal truths have been adulterated, 
but the religion of highly civilized ages must be of nobler 
tone and type than that which would satisfy ignorant or 
half-informed generations, and the great struggle which is 
now going on in the world is where and how to find a reli- 
gion worthy of all the acceptation of advanced and educated 
minds. Orthodoxy insists on dragging the intellect down to 
the low level of its dogmas, and its wildest dream is that 
heavy denunciations will sink it by their momentum to the 
abyss of contented darkness ; the very pressure has produced 
the rebound; the high-built dykes have only raised the level 
of the overflowing waters; and the demands of authority and 
infallibility have produced a reaction which, like surging 
cataracts, not only carry away masses of prejudice and error, 
but destroy much that is fair and fruitful, and which will 
have to be restored hereafter. Many of the interpretations 
of Scripture presented in these volumes would scarcely be 
accepted now, nor indeed do they present themselves as 
the results of erudite criticism. It was long after their 
appearance that the writer had visited the field of German 
theology, and then only through the medium of such works 
as had found their way to English literature by translations 
or quotation. 

It has been said, and said with some justice, that the 
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writings of Fox exhibit less of creative than of destructive 
power—that he was more successful in overthrowing the 
bulwarks of the enemy than in the erection of fortifications 
for his own defence. It may be so. The old ruins must be 
removed, the ground must be made clear for new founda- 
tions. The mission of the present generation would seem 
more manifestly to be the rooting up of ancient weeds, and 
the preparation of the ground for better harvests. Doubt 
and scepticism have not yet done their work. Sir Isaac 
Newton thought that pure religion would enter through the 
portal of unbelief. The vibration of the pendulum of con- 
troversy will depend on the momentum it receives from the 
mass of errors with which it breaks away and is driven to 
the other side, and these vibrations will only agitate it until 
it shall settle into the quietude of recognized truth. 

¢ Whatever there may be wanting, or whatever superfluous, 
in Fox’s writings, there is nothing inconsistent, or rather 
everything is in perfect harmony, with the two great funda- 
mentals of religious truth—the universal Fatherhood of God, 
the universal Brotherhood of Man. The piety is always ele- 
vated, the charity always benign. Sometimes there is an out- 
break of “the hate of hate,” “the scorn of scorn ;” but “the 
love of love” is the more prominent, the more present passion. 

“Our warfare is with systems, not with persons ; to the most 
mistaking man alive we owe a brother’s affections, to his errors 
nothing... . The calumny, the anathema, the penalty, the dun- 
geon, are weapons which we leave to others, and only leave 
because we cannot wrest them from their grasp, to break and 
bury in oblivion.” * 

Then, again, his religious teachings are characterized by 
a hopeful, happy, joyous spirit. His reading of Watts was 
an improvement. Instead of 

“ Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less ;” 
he preferred, 
“ Religion ever was designed 
Our pleasures to increase.” 

It will be our purpose, in following the course of Mr. Fox 
in his religious and political career, to allow him to be the 
exponent of his own opinions. It would be impossible, 
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without quotations which would require hundreds of pages, 
to present the variety and many-sidedness of his views, and 
all the vivacity of that imagination which illustrated and 
enforced them; but the general tone, temper and tendency of 
his mind-may be well gathered from the fragments selected. 
He is less remarkable for the originality of his conceptions 
than for the ornaments which his creative fancy supplied 
to the great outlines drawn by high and highest intellects. 
It may now and then be discovered that the richness of a 
too poetical shadowing was thrown around a somewhat 
mean and unworthy substance, and that a fascination of 
style was given to recommend a subject or an object scarcely 
worthy of such distinction. Not that Mr. Fox’s language 
is ever cloudy or misty, but that in a rich exuberance of 
thought and an overflow of emotions the waters do not 
always inundate productive regions. Every sower wastes 
some portion of the seeds he scatters; every teacher has 
his utterances which bring no response. In the realms of 
thought, as in those of action, the important inquiry is, 
What is the balance between truth and error, between good 
and evil? And to truth, as to good, Mr. Fox has brought 
a great contribution. He has left the world, to use an eulo- 
gium which is now happily almost commonplace, but it is 
a grand eulogium notwithstanding—he left the world better 
than he found it. 

There is a general character pervading the whole of Mr. 
Fox’s writings, and it would not be easy to select any por- 
tion which failed to represent the characteristics of his 
tongue and pen. <A sagacious Frenchman has asserted that 
in all literary works “the style is the man ;” and there is 
no more marked exemplification of the truth of the theory 
than is to be found in the works of our author. Though 
full of point and antithesis, there is little of labour or of 
artifice in the preparation ; it is not the result of an enforced, 
uneasy impulse, but of a natural and spontaneous outpour- 
ing. The energetic thought finds an energetic but most 
easy and natural expression. 

Fox's early literary efforts are markedly of a combative 
and aggressive character. He had felt the heaviness of the 
chains of orthodoxy, and broke them with the rebound of 
an indignant impulse. The excited zeal of new converts has 
often been observed. It is but the natural reaction of 
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thought upon thought. There is generally a certain amount 
of passion in the breaking away from ancient habits of mind. 
That mind seeks the support of an unwonted courage to 
maintain and fortify a novel position, and welcomes the 
opportunity of giving evidence that the change is honest 
while it is decided. In the development of Fox’s nature, 
the emotions and passions became less excited and empha- 
tic, and the reflections and reasonings more grave and expan- 
sive. It is but.an ordinary process that the judgment should 
be ripened and the passions cooled under the pressure of 
years. Perhaps, too, the position occupied by Mr. Fox in 
the private as the public field led to a more particular culti- 
vation of his intellectual powers. 

Mr. Fox never loses an opportunity of recognizing and 
hailing that religious progress, evidenced in the workings 
of his own thoughts, which, having its source in free inquiry, 
is the noblest characteristic, as it is the greatest theological 
virtue, of our times. In the influences of representative 
government, in the extension of popular education, in the 
elevation of labour, in the abolition of slavery, in the ever- 
increasing power of the press, he sees auxiliaries for ad- 
vancing the good work, constantly calling upon us for 
zealous co-operation, and reminding us of our responsibi- 
lities while he encourages our exertions. We find him 
escaping from the regions of controversy about words, into 
the more attractive and more prolific fields of active be- 
neficence. He feels impatient in the thought that “the 
meaning of phrases may be debated for ever,’ while the 
removal of misery and the production of happiness are 
the great concerns of man. He shews that civilization 
imposes new, more various, more noble duties upon society 
than were dreamed of in ancient time ; that the expansion 
of the sphere of duty calls into activity more generous, more 
philanthropic affections, than were ever taught by philoso- 
phers of old, or exercised by any of their followers ; that 
the true conversion of the soul is to be sought in the influ- 
ence of that divine law which is perfect. He lays down 
the principle that the teachings of religion, like those of 
every other science, are constantly receiving new additions, 
new developments, new revelations. Hence the cultivation 
of the intellect is a religious privilege and a religious duty. 
The perfection of Christianity is certainly not to be found 
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in creeds called Christian, which are boundaries to inquiry, 
limitations to that knowledge which human dogmatism has 
no privilege or power to “cramp, cabin or confine.” The faith 
in which ignorance rests contented will outgrow the narrow 
bonds of ignorance, and accommodate itself to the higher 
demands of philosophical investigation. It allows to no 
man, to no body of men, a monopoly of right interpretation, 
but welcomes, come from whence it will or from whom it 
may, whatever tends to elevate our conceptions of God, and 
to give more efficiency to our labours for the permanent 
good of man. If the facts of science are of divine origin, 
assuredly those which bring us into more intimate commu- 
nion with the Godhead are most divinely divine ; and of 
all the “foul forgeries” which disgrace the annals of bigotry, 
those are the worst which denounce damnation upon all 
inquiries which do not result in a foregone conclusion, in- 
sisted upon as absolutely necessary to salvation. In how 
much a higher, nobler class we stand as elements in that 
ever-growing progress, “the process of ages”—we, the suc- 
cessors of millions who have lived and are not, the proge- 
nitors of millions who are to be! “Revelation gives the 
clue to man’s universal destiny: it unfolds his past, his 
future history. It is the book of humanity. There finds 
philosophy its truths, and philanthropy its motives. There 
we see something of the springs of this great machinery 
and of its tendencies. There we behold evil working out 
good, confusion generating harmony, and God’s plans mov- 
ing on to the display of his glory in the felicity of his 
creatures.” One passage in these Sermons mirrors empha- 
tically the minglings of the political, social and religious 
feelings in the mind of the writer. This impelling progress 
“makes the martyrs of one age, the patriots of another, the 
philanthropists of a third. Had Paul written at one period 
of our history, he would have said, Resist the Stuarts—at 
another, Abolish the Slave-trade—at another, Emancipate 
the Catholics.” “There is no precept like a great principle 
wrought into the mind, the heart, the life.” 

In the same style, rising from the lower to the higher 
topics, in the sermon on Probation and Judgment he traces 
the two topics of his discourse from the nursery to -the 
school, from the school to the social cirele, from the world 
of*teaching to the world of business, and then old age,— 
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and then, all analogies leading on to the contemplation of 
that great futurity when all the gatherings which probation 
has collected on earth will be submitted for the final judg- 
ment in heaven. 

To the use of the term Unitarian, Mr. Fox always attached 
a large and liberal meaning. In fact, as a mere contradic- 
tion to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, it had little 
value in his mind. To him it represented the whole field 
of Christian truth as far as regarded the attributes of the 
Deity; and were it associated with the highest views of God, 
it might be considered to embrace all the grander truths 
of the gospel; for from the perfections of God, the filial 
dependence, the universal brotherhood, of man might be 
deduced, with all the obligations, moral and religious, which 
emanate from such positions. But men in general have 
never consented to such an interpretation, or rather to such 
a commentary. The world has chosen to connect with Uni- 
tarianism ideas repulsive and not attractive to their theo- 
logy. What Unitarianism rejects, and not what Unitarian- 
ism accepts, has become the ground of controversy. It was 
said by Mr. Belsham that Unitarianism is that portion of 
all Christian creeds in which all Christians agree. But the 
position would be maintained with difficulty ; and we are 
launched upon the wide inquiry, What is Christianity, and 
who are Christians ?—and there are few enlightened minds 
which would allow that question to be decided by any but 
themselves and for themselves. From the moment a line is 
drawn, or attempted to be drawn, separations and distinc- 
tions of a character repugnant to the claims of free thought 
must be the result ; for though there may be marked con- 
trasts, as in the belief of the Trinity or the Unity of the God- 
head, there are certain modes of Unity which Trinitarians 
would accept, and certain forms of Trinity which would not 
be repugnant to Unitarian feeling, at all events to the feeling 
of many Unitarians. Language is not so precise as to give to 
every word from every mouth and from every pen exactly the 
same value; and it would be as easy to draw the line between 
the many colours of the rainbow, and to say, Here the red 
begins, and there the orange ends, as to mark the diversities 
of thought which pervade all reflecting intellects. Authority 
no doubt endeavours to do this ; but it is against authority 
that the world is in rebellion. Benthain was wont to extend 
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the Baconian apophthegm by saying, “ Let authority be 
barren as a mule, let experience be prolific as a rabbit.” 
There are germs of thought of the highest value in 
many of these discourses, such as will furnish excellent 
materials for more elaborate amplifications. In the sermons 
on the Christian Mission, it is ingeniously pointed out that 
one source of erroneous conclusions may be traced to our 
inability to distinguish the natural from the supernatural,— 
that our contrasted notions of the laws of Providence and 
the names we give to the recorded events of history, do not 
necessarily involve an interruption or disturbance of that 
order and harmony which must be the result of perfect 
wisdom, power and goodness. Hence a practical and tole- 
rant conclusion that “the reluctance of some to admit such 
a thing as a miracle, and the horror of others at those who 
doubt miracles,” are but exaggerated estimates of the impor- 
tance and of the difference of conclusions at which various 
minds arrive. There may be a higher, all-embracing code 
of natural law admitting of irregular combinations in some 
of its subordinate details. In the same sermon he appears 
too soon to have pronounced the work of demolition done, 
and that of construction fully entered on. Is itso? Has 
discussion made such a tabula rasa by the removal of the 
rubbish of error, that the temple of truth is so rising in 
stately majesty as to be universally or generally recognized ? 
Can we quietly turn “away from the contemplation of that 
we denounce to that which we believe”? Can we avoid 
“the conflict” with orthodox resistance, and plant our 
banners on fields we have not yet conquered from the 
enemy? Mr. Fox’s volumes certainly prove that he consi- 
dered his own mission to be not less the overthrow of ob- 
noxious doctrines than the establishment of glorious verities. 
He lays down as “evident,” that the truths of revelation in 
an earlier age become the truths of reason in a subsequent 
age—that supernatural facts in the process of time are the 
subjects of natural demonstration. But will the sceptical 
controversialist admit the premisses, admit that the exist- 
ence of the revelation or of the fact in question may be 
taken for granted? If theological discussions, like the de- 
monstrations of mathematics, could be made dependent on 
axioms which nobody doubts and everybody is willing to 
recognize, the advocates of different opinions might proceed 
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a great way in harmony together. A few gencrations ago, 
the voice of Chillingworth uttered a sound which had an 
echo through the Protestant world—*The Bible, the Bible 
is our religion!” But another phase of inquiry comes on, 
and the question is asked, “ What mean you by the Bible ?” 
and then again divergences and dissensions break out, and 
we can only come to the conclusion that the unity of divine 
truth remains, whatever may be the perplexities and per- 
versities of human interpretation. Teachers like Mr. Fox 
bring noble contributions to the intellectual and religious 
treasury, and open the portals to others to come in with 
their offerings. New explorations, profounder studies, 
grander discoveries, have been constantly added to our 
stores of truth and knowledge ; but it is with singular satis- 
faction that, in turning over these pages, we recollect the 
impression made by their first utterances, and acknowledge 
how truly worthy they were to make such an impression, 
even when viewed from the higher positions to which reli- 
gious polemics have now been raised. 

One whole volume is occupied by forty sermons on Christ 
and Christianity, first published in 1823. Their average 
length scarcely exceeds eight pages. The three most accord- 
ant with the now prevailing current of opinion are, “The 
Progressive Character of the Gospel,”—progressive not only 
from its growing influence, but from its expansive character, 
“its power to accommodate itself to, and to keep pace with, 
the general improvement of mankind.’* “It is not too 
much for one generation and too little for another genera- 
tion. It displays itself to each as if for that generation it 
was originally and peculiarly and exclusively designed ; and 
yet it goes beyond each, and impels each forward; and 
another and another age succeeds, with no nearer approach 
towards the sounding of its depths, the exhaustion of its 
stores, or the attainment of its elevation. The world never 
outgrows the gospel. As no progress has ever yet made it 
obsolete, none ever will.”"+ And then he proceeds: in a 
series of apt illustrations to exhibit its influence upon child- 
hood and upon manhood, upon the lower and the higher 
intelligences. “From the beautiful similitudes of the lily’s 


glory and the sparrow’s flight which delight the eye of the 
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child and touch the heart of the untaught man, up to the 
lordly intellects which will not be allowed to weep because 
there are not more worlds to conquer—their minds are 
kingly mansions in which Christianity dwells, just as she 
sojourns in the humblest hovels of ignorance,—neither dis- 
daining the one nor being honoured in the other,—but in 
both commanding, consecrating both into a temple of the 
Lord.” * 

A passage on Greece associated with Paul’s preaching at 
Athens will exhibit his mode of poetizing in prose : 

“There rose the social spirit to soften and refine her chosen 
race, and shelter as in a nest her gentleness from the rushing 
storm of barbarism ; there liberty first built her mountain throne, 
first called the waves her own, and shouted across them a proud 
defiance to depotisin’s banded myriads ; there the arts and graces 
danced around humanity, and stored man’s home with comforts, 
and strewed his path with roses, and bound his brows with 
myrtle, and fashioned for him the breathing statue, and sum- 
moned him to temples of snowy marble, and charmed his senses 
with all forms of elegance, and threw over his final sleep their 
veil of loveliness ; there sprang poetry, like their own fabled 
goddess, mature at once, from the teeming intellect, girt with the 
arms and armour that defy the assaults of time and subdue the 
heart of man ; there matchless orators gave the world a model of 
perfect eloquence, the soul the instrument on which they played, 
and every passion of our nature but a tune which the master’s 
touch called forth at pleasure ; there lived and taught the philo- 
sophers of bower and porch, of pride and pleasure, of deep specu- 
lation and of useful action, who developed all the acuteness and 
refinement and excursiveness and energy of mind, and were the 
glory of their country when their country was the glory of the 
earth.” t 

This is very beautiful, very Byronian, very oriental ; but 
it is the colouring only of that side of the peach which, 
according to Persian fiction, is ever presented to the sun. 

In the sermon on Gathering up the Fragments, he rises 
from the thrift of domestic duty, through the axioms of 
political economy, to the aims of the highest research and 
the noblest philosophy. Not alone does he teach the “ waste 
not” and the “ want not” of the household—not alone that 
individual wealth is represented by the savings of the one, 
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and national wealth by the savings of the whole—he bids 
us gather and treasure up all that the past has bequeathed 
to the present and the future. 


“ Make all available. All physical traces of the former state 
of the globe itself, ‘fragments of an earlier world’—the petrifac- 
tion which had life, the strata which were the bed of ocean ; all 
material remains of human art—the coin with its image and 
superscription, the implements of war or industry, pillars and 
pyramids ; all relies of obsolete civil or religious polity, modes of 
government and modes of worship which are no longer practised 
on the earth, with the manners and habits, even to the very 
recesses of domestic life, which they produced ; the literature of 
bygone ages, and not merely the laboured works written for pos- 
terity, but the occasional and temporary productions which throw 
so much more light on the individuality of the intellect of a gene- 
ration ; and the incidental indications of character, of mind and 
heart, in illustrious individuals, which unfold the depths or point 
to the heights of humanity itself ;—these are the true fragments 
of antiquity, the remains of the feasting of the multitude that 
once sat in their ranks on the sunny side of the mountain, but 
are now in the dark valley of death below. Let them, by all 
whose means and pursuits allow, be gathered up. If many a 
brave vessel of human power, greatness and splendour, has been 
wrecked in the storms of time, let us yet pick up what the tide 
throws on the shore of our age and country.”* 

“Let the gospel reappear without spot or wrinkle, in all the 
loveliness, dignity and power of immortal truth ; impositions and 
restrictions and traditions and narrow-mindedness and animosities 
and superstitions and inconsistencies, individual and national, 
fading from its presence ; and all kindreds, people and tongues, 
rejoicing in its light, walking in its liberty, and raising in holy 
union the first strains of that final song of glad redemption which 
shall resound throughout the universe of God !’+ 


The object of the discourses “On Right and Expediency” 
is to shew that morality and the common good demand the 
preference of the higher to the lower responsibility. Differ- 
ences of opinion on such a topic generally grow of a mis- 
understanding as to the meaning of words. A utilitarian 
moralist would argue that what is right in itself is expedient, 
and that the test of expediency is its direction towards, and 
its final consummation in, what is right. If for a temporary 
object a certain course of action should be deemed expedient 
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which in its final results should prove mischievous, a wider 
view of expediency would prevent the entering upon that 
course. Mr. Fox calls “expediency the morality of the 
country,” which he deplores and condemns ; but, allowing 
that with a proper interpretation “the right and the expe- 
dient do coincide,” it is his object to shew that, according 
to the common and accepted phraseology, there is “a real 
and broad and vital distinction” between the “right” and 
the “expedient,” and this of course is true if the writer de- 
termine that the words shall have a different and even an 
opposed meaning. He takes as one of the foundations of 
his views the well-known Declaration of Independence of 
the United States of America. It lays down as a “ self- 
evident” proposition that “all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed with certain inalienable rights,” &c. But 
this “self-evident” proposition is most undoubtedly untrue. 
Men are not created equal, neither in physical strength, nor 
in intellectual power, nor in social position, nor in any of 
the circumstances which constitute individuality. Nor have 
they inalienable rights, for they have no rights but those 
which the laws or the usages of society confer, and which 
those laws and usages can and do suspend or alienate in 
the interests of society. These rights Mr. Fox calls “the 
exposition of the largest expediency,” but they are neither 
substantial facts nor intelligible principles. A great deal 
of ingenuity is displayed in associating “expediency” with 
“error” and “right” with “truth,” and the conclusions are 
irresistible if we concur in the meaning of the words em- 
ployed in the premisses. 

In the discourse entitled “The Three Ideas of Chris- 
tianity,” Roman Catholicism is represented to be “a system 
or plan for the salvation of men’s souls by the agency of a 
priesthood.” It may be doubted whether an intelligent 
Catholic would accept such a definition, or whether the 
definition might not be similarly employed as regards a 
large section of the Anglican and some other Episcopalian 
churches. It is quite true that the Papacy in ancient time 
“felt its gigantic strength, and used it like a giant. It 
claimed independence of social arrangements and political 
authorities; and from claiming independence of them it ad- 
vanced to the assertion of supremacy over them.’* Has 
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not the cry of Church and King often represented a similar 
pretension? Is there not the same element in the claims 
put forward in convocation to decree and determine all 
matters of creed and doctrine? Mr. Fox points out how 
the notion which is “interwoven with all degrees and 
forms of Protestantism,” that “Christianity is a mode of 
salvation by faith,” naturally led to the enforcement of tests, 
to the imposition of creeds, and to a “Protestant bigotry 
and persecution having something in it more bitter and 
deadly than that of Popery.” The suppression of a “damna- 
ble opinion” may be more fierce in its action that the sup- 
pression of a “damnable insubordination,” but is it not the 
fact that in the views of the persecutor the persecuted is to 
be punished for both heresy and disobedience ? 

The philosophical idea of Christianity is the repudiation 
of creeds. We must welcome inquiry, come whence it may, 
rather than set up the image of our own faith and require 
others to bow down in adoration. The conclusion at which 
Mr. Fox arrives is, that the Protestant notion of Christianity 
had its time and its use, but having superseded one nui- 
sance, has become a nuisance in its turn ; that individuality 
must advance on sectarianism, and “the philosophy which 
has been allowed to modify particular interpretations, and 
by the truths in modern science, in geology and astronomy, 
to supersede the liberal construction of Genesis and the 
locality of heaven, must eventually indicate the genius of 
revelation itself.”+ 

The discourse on “ What constitutes a Saint?” is the ap- 
plication of the same progressive views to a special, almost 
an individual subject, ending thus: 

“When thought broods over humanity, its course, progress and 
destiny ; when affection blesses life and the grave gives dust to 
dust in hope, there is true sanctification. In all these varied 
processes, as well as in the lowliest supplications ever offered, the 
most glowing hymn of thanksgiving ever sung, the purest reli- 
gious precepts ever enforced, or the beatific homage of heaven 
itself, there is the true sanctification, the beauty of holiness, the 
presence of Divinity.”* 

The five discourses on National Education, after disposing 
of the negative part of the inquiry and determining what 
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education ought not to be, enter largely on the discussion 
of those general views whose adoption are needful for giving 
to public instruction a really national character. The ques- 
tion, after all, is really this, How can the human faculties 
be turned to the best account? By what educational influ- 
ences can ignorance and error and vice be most successfully 
checked, and appropriate knowledge and virtue be most 
extensively cultivated? The object is undoubtedly the very 
highest to which patriotism or philanthropy can direct its 
energies. Throughit and in it we should look to posterity. 
The functions of the teachers of youth are, or ought to be, 
the mightiest levers for the onward movement of the world. 
Mr. Fox insists that voluntary effort has failed to accom- 
plish the desired end. It is not potent enough, nor saga- 
cious enough, nor active enough, to heave up barbarism from 
its abysses, to remove crime from its temptations, to raise 
the uninformed multitudes from their degradation ; it has 
done something, but how very much more has it left undone ! 
Education is a religious work, but religious in the higher 
sense of religion. All art, all science, all knowledge, has 
in it the religious element which becoming instruction will 
serve to develop. But the religion of phrases, the re- 
ligion of formulas, the religion of creeds, the religion that 
alienates man from man, that draws distinctions between 
sects, that drags polemic controversy into the school-room, 
that traces its lines of demarcation between heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy—such religion cannot be a part of national edu- 
cation. The Bible has in it admirable materials for instrue- 
tion, but the Bible as a whole could not be used as a school- 
book. It cannot teach science; it teaches but a small 
fragment of history ; the Old Testament, especially, is en- 
cumbered with much that is of little interest and of no 
concern to our modern civilization. Mr. Fox is scandalized 
with the reflection, that while “the classics” are deemed 
the proper aliment for the aristocracy, “the Bible” is flung 
to the “poor,” and thus “the Bible, education and poverty, 
are degraded altogether ;” and certainly the examples he 
gives of the manner in which the Bible is used in the 
national schools sufficiently warrant the severity of his judg- 
ment. 

In the discourse on Moral Power, Mr. Fox repudiates 
the doctrine that “moral power is only physical force in 
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perspective.” No doubt it has other instruments to work 
with than the apprehension of consequences. The political 
history of mankind, however, affords too many a confirma- 
tion of Bentham’s dictum, that “the subject many never 
obtained concession from the ruling few except by making 
the ruling few uneasy.” A sense of insecurity on the part 
of the possessors of power has often compelled the surrender 
of its privileges and monopolies, and, when potent and profit- 
able, the dread of the invasions of “physical force,” and no 
nobler motive, has led to their abandonment. The influence 
of the will upon the will, is potent and peremptory ; that 
of the understanding upon the understanding, though slow, 
is sure, where freedom of speech is allied to freedom of 
thought. Power, both moral and physical, is multifarious 
in its action and multitudinous in its instruments. Fear 
and hope and love all serve to advance the process of the 
ages, 

It was a bold text that Mr. Fox adopted for his sermon 
on “The Church Establishment as inconsistent with the 
Spirit of Christianity and the Well-being of Society” —* The 
entire New Testament.” Its all-embracing character was 
eminently suited to the tone and temper of his mind. 
Though these volumes are replete with annotations on verses 
from the Bible, and scripture quotations are very frequently 
made, yet the most felicitous passages are those in which 
the teacher is under the influence of the spirit rather than 
the letter of the Great Volume, and escapes from the tram- 
mels of a few words to the wider regions of multitudinous 
thoughts. He is the able translator of an original which he 
has thoroughly comprehended ; but in his interpretation 
allows himself to be diffuse, and gives much latitude to his 
imagination. In fact, finding texts to be an encumbrance, 
or that none could be found completely to suit his object, 
he abandoned their use, and his later lectures have no other 
motto than the titles placed at their head. This remarkable 
sermon was introductory to a petition, presented in 1834 to 
the House of Commons, praying for the separation of the 
Church from the State. After the lapse of the third of a 
century, there is consolation and encouragement in record- 
ing the progress which liberal legislation has made. This 
petition prayed for a better registration of births, marriages 
and deaths ; the emancipation of marriage from prescribed 
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religious ceremony ; the opening of the Universities to stu- 
dents of all opinions ; the abolition of church-rates. These 
grievances, now removed or in process of removal, are repre- 
sented, with many other evils, as the emanations from the 
master-grievance, the alliance of the Church with the State. 
The strongest of the grounds taken by the eloquent teacher 
is that the Anglican Establishment is a creed-imposing, 
rite-exacting Church. 

“When and where,” he asks, “did the Great Teacher ordain 
that in all great actions of life there should be certain forms of 
words, true or untrue, appropriate or inappropriate, decorous or 
indecorous, believed or not believed by the speaker or hearer as 
the case might be,—-but that still in the great actions of human 
life such forms should be recited by certain persons, with certain 
garbs, and in certain places, in order to sanctify those actions and 
give them validity? Can anything be more unlike than all this 
is to his ramblings over Judea, undistinguished himself and his 
apostles by garb and pretension from the mass of his countrymen ; 
telling beautiful parables of the parent and the prodigal, the 
master and the labourer; little regardful of the ceremonies of 
sabbath or of synagogue ; doing good in any way, and worshiping 
in any place, in city or in wilderness, by the river's side or on 
the mountain’s top ?...... The longest creed in the New Testament 
has but two articles, and both of these are brought into perplex- 
ity and confusion by the Established faith.”* 

The Lectures on Morality, as modified by the various classes 
into which society is divided, cannot properly be called Lec- 
tures, as they consist of discourses not read but extempora- 
neously delivered, and are republished from reporters’ notes, 
and an apology is made for their many and very obvious 
literary defects ; yet they are very complete as a general 
survey of the moral field, and exhibit remarkable evidences 
of the power of that oratory which fell spontaneously, or 
without written aid, from the preacher’s eloquent lips. He 
starts from the utilitarian ground that “morality is the 
source of happiness,” and develops the principle that “mo- 
rality includes whatever advances us in the knowledge of 
the laws of material nature, of mind, or of social science. 
It includes whatever principles the natural philosopher can 
arrive at by the classification of his accumulated facts ; 
whatever truths the metaphysician may detect by his more 
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recondite researches ; whatever the statesman can attain of 
political science from the teachings of history or the results 
of his own experience and observation ; the right applica- 
tion of whatever mechanical machinery may be employed 
by the manufacturer in the production of the necessaries or 
the convenience of life ; and of whatever mental machinery 
may be employed by the teacher in the development of 
intelligence and of character. They all come under this 
head, Morality ; for they are all capable of supplying means 
that may be employed for the production, the multiplication, 
the perpetuation of human happiness.”* Beneath so vast 
a canopy, multifarious indeed may be the gatherings. It 
was an irresistible habit of Mr. Fox’s mind to break away 
from the minute to the greater, from the meaner to the 
mightier, from the lower to the higher, the highest contem- 
plations. 

Starting from what may be considered the lowest and the 
least privileged, though the most common, condition of man, 
that of poverty, he points out the power of social combina- 
tion as an instrument of morality. Since he wrote, the 
Associations at Rochdale and many other places have shewn, 
not only the practicability, but the marvellous success of 
such combinations. He shews how ignorance is the parent 
of want, and want of misery and crime, deplores the little 
acquaintance which the few who rule have with the many 
who serve, and urges most emphatically that the instruction 
and elevation of the multitude is the concern, as it is the inte- 
rest, of all. There are touching pictures furnished by those 
to whom the state of the working classes was thoroughly 
known, and the whole summed up in a demand for the 
universal education of the people. We want more of their 
own contributions, in order to be better acquainted with 
their thoughts, feelings and opinions. No one of them has 
ever risen to an influential social or parliamentary position 
until prosperity and opulence had detached him from the 
class whence he sprung. It is not so in France,+ nor in 
Switzerland, where working men have been elected to sena- 
torial honours ; and we cannot but remark in passing, as a 
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+ A volume entitled ‘‘ Le Secret du Peuple,” by M. Corbot, a carver in wood, 
and who was nominated a Deputy for the capital of France in 1848, is full of 
information as to the opinions of the ceuvriers de Paris. 
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hint to those who dread the paramount influence of the 
labouring classes, that no solitary example occurs to us of 
any one of their body having been nominated to a seat in 
Parliament, to represent that democracy which is a word 
“of such fear and terror’—no, not even from any borough 
where the working men are supposed to be in the ascendant. 

He passes from the morality of the poor to that of the 
rich, from those who labour below to those who rule above, 
and revels in the contrast between those who achieve great- 
ness and those who are born to greatness. While pointing 
out that there can be no blank equality or identity in the 
human constitution, that there must be a variety in human- 
ity like that which obtains in the stars of heaven or the 
productions of earth, he delights to compare “ Nature’s aris- 
tocracy,” the “noble of mind,” the gifted of genius, with 
those who are honoured with rank and title simply because 
“the son of the son of the son of a man who won a battle, 
or who burned a fleet, or who betrayed a kingdom, or who was 
the illegitimate offspring of a sovereign, or who was accessory 
to the restoration of the Stuarts or to the expulsion of the 
Stuarts.”* This is partial and one-sided, no doubt; for 
though many an honour may be traced to a polluted source, 
many are the exceptions among the nobility of England. 
The Chinese system of ennobling upward instead of down- 
ward has much to recommend it. They confer distinctions, 
not on the descendants, but on the ancestors of their great 
men. Who they were and what they did we know, but we 
know not what their children will be or may do. The wise 
may have foolish offspring—the worthy, worthless ones ; so, 
say the sages of China, “let us honour the good of the past 
and the present, for with them we are acquainted, and not 
give distiyctions to people of an unknown future, of whose 
deservings we are absolutely and entirely ignorant.” 

To the influences of aristocratical morality Mr. Fox attri- 
butes the monopolies of education and of social position, the 
passion for gambling, the laws of entail, the difficulties of 
divorce, the false position of woman, and many other evils, 
which, though associated with, have not their origin solely 
in, the source to which he traces them. Nor does he forget 
other tendencies as belonging to the same pernicious influ- 
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ence—“irreligion and hypocrisy,” “public and private dis- 
honesty,” agricultural and commercial privileges and mo- 
nopolies, and other social evils. Because they would be 
invidious and loathing, he avoids personal illustrations ; but 
he cannot refrain from introducing a few, and comes to the 
conclusion that “these lectures have a personal application,” 
and he “ would make them have it, for they have all of them 
an individual bearing.” His impulses are indeed so strong, 
that he is driven by them to extreme positions—certainly 
not indefensible ones, for he defends them bravely—but 
standing on the very outskirts of permitted licence. The 
strong convictions of strong minds lead inevitably to strong 
expressions, and they are the only ones that produce sensa- 
tion in days of fierce controversy. Impassioned songs are 
said to have more influence on the character of a nation 
than codes of laws; and one of the keenest observers has 
asserted of one of the most intellectual of European nations, 
that it is always under the despotism of a current apoph- 
thegm. The power exercised by Mr. Fox over his audience 
was maintained by brilliant flashes of thought and expres- 
sion, by startling antithesis, splendid colourings, whose very 
brightness and beauty served sometimes to conceal their 
imperfections and their exaggerations. 

The eloquence of Mr. Fox is indeed like a mountain 
stream ; it rushes on with unconstrained vehemence ; and 
if now and then it seems to rest or flow forward with less 
impassioned movement, it is only, as it were, to acquire a 
renovated force for another outburst. Dulness and heavi- 
ness never belong to the words of his lips or the produce of 
his pen. Impetuosity was indeed one of his characteristics, 
but that impetuosity does not drive him beyond the limits 
of truthful and honest conviction. So whenever his emo- 
tions carry him beyond the limits of decorous censure, after 
his energy has transfixed his opponents with his sharp spear, 
his tenderness pours oil upon the wounds he has made. 
There is a true specimen of sarcastic power in a description 
of aristocratical morality as supporting the Corn Laws :— 
“They have been reading scripture! Why I can read scrip- 
ture too. Listen: the Epistle of St. James, chapter v.: ‘Go 
to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered ; 
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and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and 
shall eat your flesh as if it were fire;—and so forth.” And 
then the preacher says—“God forbid I should adopt these 
denunciations !” but goes on to declare that the evils of 
which Englishmen have to complain “are of a far more 
enormous description than were those of the monopolists of 
Judea, against whom the apostle James poured forth the 
fervency of his soul.”* This is eloquent advocacy, but there 
is something special, something partial, in the pleadings. 
Such eloquence is characteristic of those in whom 
“The sense of wrong 
Breaks out in torrents of melodious song.” 


The lecture on “Legal Morality” announces that law, to 
have the full effect of a moral principle, should be “made 
by the common consent ; be founded on just, philosophical 
and comprehensive principles; be brought to the know- 
ledge of every one who is subjected to its dictates; be 
simple and universally intelligible ; be so administered that 
justice should be promptly and cheaply obtainable and by 
honourable means ; and be revised from time to time with 
the progress of improvement.”+ In so far as these ends are 
accomplished, law and morality are twin sisters, though law 
is confined to a narrower sphere of action ; in so far as they 
are thwarted or superseded, then law ceases to be the ally 
of morality. Bentham he claims as his great instructor in the 
study of law reform, and has for the finale of this discourse: 


“There is no wisdom, there is no virtue, but as they are sub- 
servient to the production of the greatest amount of good ; so 
that wise law, sound morality, genuine religion, as well as uni- 
versal interest, are the realization of ‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,’¢ the production of the greatest amount of 
enjoyment to sentient being universally.” § 


The discourse on “Clerical Morality,” which closes the 
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t The phrase was Dr. Priestley’s. Bentham says, A.D. 1764—‘‘ Warrington 
was classic ground. Priestley lived there. What would I not have given to 
have found courage to visit him! He had already written several philosophical 
works ; and in the tail of one of his pamphlets I had scen that admirable phrase, 
‘greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ which had such influence on the 
succeeding part (which some erroneously call the after part) of my life.”— 
Memoirs, I. 46, 
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series, opens with a noble picture of what religion ought to 
be as “a department of morality.” But the main purpose 
of the author is to prove that our clerical system, far from 
being adapted to moral purposes, is in much of its organiza- 
tion and influences immoral. The youth destined to the 
clerical profession is not selected on account of his aptitude, 
either moral or intellectual; but in most cases because 
patronage will do for him all that fitness ought to have done. 
His university education is usually associated with habits 
little suited to him who is to be a teacher of the poor, and 
the instruction he there receives has scarcely any reference to 
Then comes the “swearing in to service 
and slavery”—the subscription to articles of faith, often 
unintelligible, often contradictory, but binding even though 
the studies of maturity should disprove to his conscience 
and convictions the dogmatic declarations of his youth. 
Then the prescribed formula of worship—the same words 
uttered at the same times, whatever be the state of his 
thoughts or feelings—the responsibility of being the “re- 
tainer” or the “absolver” of sin—his mode of remuneration, 
his dependency, his false position with his Dissenting bre- 
thren, and the alliance of his authority with the world in 
that which is most worldly. Thus is religion “entangled 
in the grossest and most corrupting of human concerns,” 
instead of being occupied, both in solitude and society, in 
teaching man “that which he is to be and to do, and form- 
ing in him the moral image of his Maker.” * 

The three discourses on Death are full of beautiful, con- 
solatory and elevating thoughts. They are almost entirely 
confined to a survey of the opinions of the ancient Jewish 
and classical world, and to an exhibition of the inconsis- 
tency of orthodox teaching with genuine philosophy and 
with divine revelation. 
had, if any, the most shadowy and imperfect conceptions of 
He contrasts the tranquillity, the pathos and 
the poetry with which the Greeks contemplated the extinc- 
tion of life, with the gloomy horrors which a corrupted 
Christianity has associated with the future fate of man. 
The dread of death is one of the many contributions to the 
misery of life which we owe to a false theology, and has, as 
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Mr. Fox shews that the Hebrews 
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Mr. Fox shews, been a frequent torment to men whose 
whole course of conduct should have led them to look with 
complacency on an event in itself inevitable and universal, 
and consequently occupying an important place in the 
whole scheme of Divine Providence. It is an embarrassing 
fact that the Egyptians, Greeks and Etrurians, had more 
distinct anticipations of man’s immortality than existed 
among the Jews. The conveyance of the emancipated spirit 
over the river of Death, as seen in many of the old sculp- 
tures on the banks of the Nile—the dreams of the Elysian 
Fields—the sepulchral monuments which may be studied 
at Volterra, where angels are transporting the soul from the 
mansion of death to other and brighter abodes—to say no- 
thing of the funereal ceremonies almost universal among 
Oriental nations—all look to something beyond the bound- 
aries of this mortal being. The passage is striking in which 
Mr. Fox speaks of Grecian usages and opinions concerning 
death : 


“They avoided the very name of death, and described it by 
varied circumlocutions ; they called it sleep, or implied that a 
man was dead by asserting that he had lived. They surrounded 
it with quaint and graceful fancies. It was the post of affection 
to watch by the expiring individual, to receive his parting breath, 
the breathing forth of his spirit, of his soul. The corpse was 
bathed in oil and crowned with flowers. The honey-cake was 
put into his hand, and coin into his mouth, that it might not be 
molested by the watch-dog of the gates of Hades, nor delayed by 
the ferryman of the river of oblivion. As it was borne to the 
grave, the melody of flutes modulated the wailing of mourners ; 
it was burnt on piles that were redolent of aromatic fragrance ; 
the ashes were collected in those graceful vases on which the eye 
yet delights to look for the beauty of their forms, even though 
they contain the ashes of the dead. When either the corpse or 
the urn containing the ashes was buried, a pillar or statue marked 
the spot, flowers grew around, and the sacrifice and the banquet 
concluded the day of separation.” * 


The motto of the concluding address is the key to what 
follows on the representation of the Christian view of death : 

“The idea of immortality sprang up from the grave in the 
Arimathean’s garden, in the definiteness of doctrine and the tan- 
gibility of fact, to re-animate the moral world.” + 
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The dread and disquiet with which a man of high intel- 
lect like Robert Hall contemplated death, is compared with 
the serene complacency of Joseph Priestley. The heathen 
Socrates stands out in advantageous contrast with many a 
Christian saint when listening to the last summons. The 
nobler views of Bacon are quoted and dwelt upon—*“The 
mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that is good doth avert 
the dolours of death.” 

“The moral sense” is represented by Mr. Fox as belong- 
ing to man wherever man is found. The proposition may 
be doubted. In the lowest grades of humanity it is not 
discoverable. A notion of the rights of property is its ear- 
liest development, but that notion among rude races has 
little of morality in it, and is scarcely distinguishable from 
the sense with which the beast defends his prey against an 
intruder and surrenders it to superior strength. Historical 
man represents a great advancement upon his primitive 
condition—naked, unhoused, cooking no food, and careless 
for the morrow. How many “millions of ages have gone 
to the making of man,” is a problem that will probably 
never be solved. That we should now be asking the ques- 
tion is a marvellous evidence of progress. Religion, at all 
events, can have had no aliment until a “moral sense” 
dawned upon our race.- It is not true, as Mr. Fox asserts, 
that the notion of a Church, in some shape or other, has 
prevailed from the earliest periods; and it may be said 
once for all, that if our knowledge of man as he is, is made 
the test for judging of man as he was, we shall be led into 
strange errors of fact and of fancy. 

So, again, the idea of a heaven and a future life can never 
have occurred to those who did not concern themselves 
even for the adjacent to-morrow. Heaven, says Mr. Fox, 
is one of nature’s dreams; but such a dream would never 
have troubled the repose of savage life. A man unable to 
count ten would never “dream” of calculating an eclipse ; 
nor would the eye which looks with utter indifference on 
the beauties of earth, whether waking or sleeping, be ever 
turned towards the beatitudes of heaven. In making the 
stand-point of our own acquirements the position whence 
we review the state of man in the remote ages of the past, 
or anticipate what he is likely to be in the distant era of the 
future, we should remember how imperfect are our means of 
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comparison ; but of this we may be sure, that the farther we 
look back or the farther we look forwards, the greater will 
the contrasts with the present be. We drag out some mate- 
rials for our contemplation from the records and the ruins 
of time; but, with the wonderfully accelerated progress of 
inquiry and discovery, the probable future condition of the 
human race is beyond the estimate of the highest philosophy. 
Mr. Fox has faintly sketched the notion of “heaven” from 
“local, sensual enjoyment” up to “a chorus of redeemed 
intelligences.” We at all events must be satisfied with the 
declaration, that “it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
The conclusion at which Mr. Fox arrives is, that “there 
is a religion of humanity”—a religion not bound up in any 
book, not confined to any country, not limited to any time; 
that its formulas are not words or observances ; that it can- 
not be positive because it is progressive ; but that it is 
rooted in the very nature of man, and will expand with the 
expansion of his intellectual powers. On the subject of 
Christian miracles, he asserts that other religions have 
miracles as wonderful, more wonderful, more numerous, 
He demands for Christianity a new birth, that it may be 
fitted for the demands of a more intelligent age. As in 
Judaism there was that which has endured and will endure, 
while much has been discarded,—so in Christianity eternal 
things are enshrined, which neither storm can shake nor 
science supersede. Such a religion must be self-supported: 
it is not dependent on books, or forms, or creeds ; it cannot 
be established by law, because it cannot be defined by the 
legislator. The history of established religions is conten- 
tion, war, persecution—success nowhere, but everywhere 
failure. A religion fit for the world is the only religion fit 
for a nation. The instrument which is to accomplish the 
great work is education—education founded on such views 
of religion as have been here enunciated. 
And this is the conclusion : 


“Man should be less inclined to criticise the failings of differ- 
ent modes of worship than to detect what there is in them of 
truth and beauty, and with that to find himself in heartfelt sym- 
pathy. He will look for it, delight in it ; the common thoughts 
of religionists he will prize more than their varying opinions, as 
in character he will regard the common elements by which our 
human nature is built up even to its ideal perfection. He will 
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look onward with none of those man-created fears that make 
another world so terrible. All worlds to him are but portions 
of one system, governed on one principle, filled with the same 
power of Almighty love. He will look at a passage from one 
of these states to another as only keeping him within the same 
security of Almighty care and paternity. He will feel his one- 
ness with what is nearest Divinity on earth, and so be assured 
that all other scenes and all future ages will only unite him more 
closely with his God. And, resting in such hopes, his mind will 
rise above the atmosphere of collision and perturbation ; he will 
ascend towards that calmness and blessedness which are the cha- 
racteristics of the Infinite and the Eternal. 

“Time is rapidly bearing the world on to more enlightened 
opinions, perhaps, than any of us in the present generation hold ; 
and yet more rapidly is time bearing on individuals to that state 
where mistakes and ignorance shall vanish away, and where our 
just, though here imperfect, speculations shall present them- 
selves in all the truth and the grandeur of glorious and eternal 
realities.” * 

While through the whole tenor and temper of these dis- 
courses the general principles of truth and duty are kept 
constantly in view, they are full of special and practical 
applications to individual, social, national and general 
objects. If he speaks of the claims of the poor, it is not 
only that we should relieve their wants, but elevate their 
condition, moral and intellectual. What is called charity, 
however high it may rank in the scale of commonplace 
excellences, must have a far wider interpretation, and be 
exercised on a greatly more extensive scale, than is ordi- 
narily appropriated to its claims. Indiscrimifiate or undis- 
cerning almsgiving is often not the consecration but the 
prostitution of charity. Money spent in encouraging the 
acerbity instead of the philanthropy of our nature is worse 
than thrown away. The pleasure of bestowing seeming 
benefits may be as pernicious upon bestower and bestowed, 
and upon society at large, as if the purpose itself had been 
mischievous. Preaching the gospel is less the business of 
words than of works,—of works which present themselves 
wherever there is a misery to be relieved, a defect to be 
remedied, a felicity to be augmented. We make the grand 
results remote of an enlightened and enlarged beneficence, 
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because we fancy them to be so. We call our hopes spe- 
culations, when we might verify them into realities. 

Of the manner in which Mr. Fox turned to moral and 
religious purposes the passing events of his time, we may 
with some benefit give an example. 

One of the most important events, if not the most impor- 
tant, in the social and political history of the present gene- 
ration was the agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
and for the triumph of the principles of Free Trade. That 
agitation began in the action of a few enthusiasts, but it 
spread over the land like a moral inundation — became 
omnipotent—was carried into the legislation of the country 
—and is making new conquests through the whole world 
of commerce and civilization. In that great work Mr. Fox 
was an early, earnest and most successful labourer. It was 
a work suited in every way to the specialties of his nature. 
It represented sound political economy—it was a people's 
question—it was philanthropic—it was Christian—it fur- 
nished abundant materials for impassioned eloquence and 
irresistible reasoning—it grew grander and stronger with 
the ever-growing encouragement of popular opinion. Every 
weapon needful to accomplish a great victory was supplied 
by the national feeling. Men’s hearts and heads and 
labours,—the zeal of the poor, the purses of the rich,—all 
brought their contributions and contingents for the advance 
and accomplishment of an object worthy of so noble an 
effort, and bringing with it such rich reward. And the 
triumph was all the greater, as the strongholds of monopoly 
were manned by all the forces which the landed aristocracy, 
represented by large Parliamentary majorities, could supply. 
Even a Whig Prime Minister denounced the movement for 
the total repeal of the Corn Laws as a madness, and declared 
that its advocates were fitter for Bedlam than for the rea- 
sonable world. The organization, worked out by a few 
master minds,—the discussions, spread over but a few years, 
—may be said to have revolutionized opinion, and in the 
social field to have led to consequences as important as 
those which the discovery of the law of gravitation pro- 
duced in the field of philosophy. Even the selfish and 
sinister interests which allied themselves with some popu- 
lar fears and more of popular ignorance, have discovered 
that in the extension of the national wealth, in the increase 
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of the national contentment, in the new securities for peace 
and progress, there has been unexpected compensation and 
consolation,—and it would now be almost as easy to find 
among philosophers an advocate for the Ptolemaic theory, 
as a supporter of the protective system among educated or 
thoughtful men. The published volumes present a very 
inadequate representation of the services rendered by Mr. 
Fox by voice and by pen, in the pulpit and the press, in 
private conference and on the public platform, for the over- 
throw of a gigantic evil. The actors were indeed worthy 
of the great drama in which they played their several parts, 
bringing about so felicitous adenouement. The Anti-Corn- 
Law League will stand prominently out in the future his- 
tory of this kingdom as a model of organization, by which 
moral and pacific influences were the sole means used, and 
used effectually, for the removal of heavy and long-existing 
grievances, and for obtaining the recognition and adoption 
of principles sternly repudiated by the agricultural and pri- 
vileged classes, and whose anticipated benefits to the labo- 
rious multitudes were certainly by them only inadequately 
appreciated. 

The “Moral View of the Corn Question” takes for its 
groundwork that a betterment in the physical condition of 
the population brings with it moral and religious benefits 
to society. It is scarcely needful now to go over again the 
often-trodden ground. To preach to the converted has been 
held to be a work of supererogation. And yet many impe- 
diments remain to fetter international intercourse. We 
venture to dream of days when no custom-house shall levy 
a toll or place a restriction upon the interchange of the 
varied product of the earth or of the labour of man. 

Mr. Fox’s position among the Unitarians was in many 
respects an embarrassing one. His intellect entitled him 
to a very high, if not the highest place among the ministers 
who were his contemporaries; while the latitudinarianism, or 
perhaps better, the freedom of his opinions, tended to alien- 
ate their sympathies, and to make any very intimate or 
harmonious action difficult or impossible. Long before sepa- 
ration, he was rather among than of the Unitarian body. 
How far, as a body, the Unitarians may be willing to allow 
and encourage the fullest emancipation of religious thought 
and action—how far they may insist on the imposition of 
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some form of Christian faith, or oppose any attempt to in- 
quire into the creed of those who are willing to worship with 
them—whether some definition of the word Unitarian may 
be demanded as a trial or a touchstone of their Christian 
orthodoxy—is a problem which will perhaps not be immedi- 
ately solved. Certain it is, that among the mass of Unita- 
rians there are many—most estimable and conscientious 
men—who hold that somewhere—the where being the ques- 
tion at issue—somewhere the line of separation must be 
drawn, beyond which, if there be not excommunication, there 
must be excommunion. Mr. Fox did not join a gathering 
of Free-thinking Christians, most of whose distinguished 
members have now merged in the greater Unitarian com- 
munity. They had their periodical, it had but a short life ; 
they had some eminent men who in their early conflicts 
displayed a courage perhaps characterized more by jactancy 
than prudence, and their attacks were more distinetly 
directed against those with whom they nearly agreed than 
against those with whom they most markedly differed. 
Though Mr. Fox’s nature was genial and affectionate, it 
was not without its sharp corners, which sometimes wounded 
the susceptibilities of others. The tendencies which would 
have led him to a spontaneous fusion of thought and friendly 
co-operation with those in whose convictions he for the 
most part concurred, were checked whenever coldness or 
seeming disapproval hesitated to welcome his views ; and 
he often sunk into the silence, not certainly of ill-humour, 
but of reserve. When he felt completely at home, nothing 
could be more lively, entertaining and ready, than was his 
conversation, and the clever things he said were uttered with 
singular gravity, frequently followed by an explosion of 
laughter which shook his rotund frame with a very odd 
agitation. His bright eye was constantly on the watch for 
food for his humour, and his wit was terse, original and 
bursting out in sudden corruscations. An earlier training 
would have made him a statesman, but he could not eman- 
cipate himself from something of a polemical habit of utter- 
ance, which, however efficient in the pulpit, has seldom 
found acceptance in a legislative assembly. Yet his speeches 
at large gatherings of the people, whether addressed to his 
constituents or to the more important and more influential 
meetings of the Anti-Corn-Law League, were singularly 
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popular and telling, and usually elicited enthusiastic ap- 
plause. He never seemed ambitious to find opportunities 
of haranguing the people, but when invited to take a part 
he was ever ready, and invariably did the work well which 
was confided to his sagacity. 

He was not profoundly learned, but his reading was quite 
sufficient to furnish him valuable materials for history ; and 
though he never professed or exhibited any remarkable 
acquaintance with the literature or the language of other 
countries or other times, his knowledge of both was quite ade- 
quate to the demands ordinarily made on cultivated minds. 

To the great cause of progress, to the spread of liberal 
opinions and the recognition of popular rights, to the de- 
nunciation and redress of private or public wrongs, to the 
removal of abuses, to the diffusion of education—in a word, 
to the advancement of every object associated with the ele- 
vation and happiness of the people, he lent his willing and 
potent aid. His connection with the newspaper press en- 
abled him to render more services than were ever known 
or will ever be recognized. No doubt the influence of a 
signature may be great, but perhaps greater is that anony- 
mous power which is self-supported, and derives none of its 
momentum from the authority of a recognized name. 

There is one period of his history, extending over many 
years, in which we only saw him in the distance or met 
him in the public field. His thoughts had ceased to be 
specially directed to theological questions, yet he watched 
with a good deal of interest the controversial disquisitions 
of the day, and he gradually surrendered all the hold which 
the belief in the supernatural once had on his mind. The 
Mosaic account of the creation, the narratives of miracles 
recorded in the Old Testament, he had long rejected ; and 
it was only a short time before his death that he told me 
he concurred in the general conclusions of Strauss as to the 
miracles of the New Testament. But he placed the sayings 
and doings of Jesus on a higher level than is assigned to 
them by the German metaphysician. Fox’s temperament 
was too warm and imaginative not to be touched more 
sensibly with all the beauty and the poetry presented in 
the humanity of the Great Teacher than a cold reasoner 
like Strauss could ever be. Perhaps out of Channing, Parker, 
Strauss and Renan, an amalgam might be produced which 
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would represent with some fidelity the creed of W. J. Fox; 
if, indeed, that can be properly called a creed which is sub- 
ject to every “starry influence,” and changed and modified 
by every new revelation of critical or philosophical research. 

The amount of courage displayed by those master minds 
which are in advance of their age, and are the heralds and 
leaders of future change, can only be estimated by a refer- 
ence to the preparation of the public temper for the recep- 
tion of novel opinions, and to the extent of obloquy which 
attaches to their profession. “ Ripeness,” as Shakespeare 
wisely said, “ Ripeness is all.” Fox no doubt moved with 
the age, but somewhat in advance of the age. Yet detached 
from the Unitarian body, with which he had been long and 
intimately associated, he found no other to welcome him 
to its bosom, but stood alone and aloof from any existing 
sectarian organization. And perhaps it is the tendency of 
the times to disintegrate opinions, and to separate men from 
one another rather than to unite them by any gregarious 
influences. The results of inquiry in the present condition 
of knowledge are rather to elicit points of difference and 
dissension than to resolve discordant views into anything 
like a common conclusion. A new era is announcing itself 
in the breaking up of authority on all sides, in the dimin- 
ished respect tor tradition, in the sharp and untiring inves- 
tigation of historical criticism; and, more than any of these, 
or than all of them, in the modern revelations of science, 
bringing with them grander conceptions of time and space, 
and unrolling through countless ages the plans and processes 
of Eternal Providence. The foundations of ancient creeds 
and beliefs, which represent little but the dogmatic igno- 
rance of those who made them, and the servile spirit of 
those who profess them and would impose them on others, 
are shaken by an irresistible power; and all thoughtful 
minds are bent upon the inquiry as to what is to be saved 
out of the ruins, what is imperishable in the midst of so 
much that is assuredly passing away. If Sir Isaac Newton 
was right in saying that a purer Christianity would make 
its way into the world through the portals of a general 
scepticism, we may already anticipate the advent of such a 
consummation. 

Much curiosity was manifested in the House of Commons 
when William Johnson Fox first took his place—a place 
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which he ever after oceupied—on one of the back seats of 
the House. I do not recollect on any occasion to have seen 
him occupying the front benches. He came into Parlia- 
ment, having acquired a considerable reputation, though 
that reputation was somewhat hazy and undefined in the 
minds of Honourable Members. He was supposed to be a 
sort of heterodox Methodist parson—a black crow whose 
strong wings and great ambition had brought him into the 
companionship of his betters, and an example of the sort 
of persons whom Radical constituencies would favour with 
their suffrages. The men who have been considered mob 
representatives were for the most part remarkable for their 
gentlemanly demeanour in the House. Henry Hunt was a 
gentleman by birth, and inherited his landed estate from 
an ancestry of many generations. The honest boldness with 
which he avowed that, in order to improve his condition, 
he had become a blacking manufacturer, won for him some 
consideration and a certain popularity even among people 
of quality. On one occasion, when an Honourable Member, 
whose shoes wanted cleaning, reproached “the orator” with 
being a blacking-maker, he calmly replied that the said 
Honourable Member would have done better had he been 
one of his customers. 

William Cobbett, who never made long speeches, had the 
ear of the House when he in Committee went into details, 
and shewed how much of practical good sense there was in 
his nature, and how much he could control that coarse and 
vituperative style which in his writings he was so fond of 
displaying. Fergus O’Connor was of a ruder mould, though 
he belonged to one of the distinguished families of Ireland, 
and was a nephew of that Arthur O'Connor who married 
Condorcet’s daughter, and was the intimate friend of La- 
fayette, and a general not without fame in the revolutionary 
armies of France. Gulley, the renowned prize-fighter, the 
Champion of England as he was called, was a man whose 
manners were a model of good-breeding, though the grasp 
of his strong hand shewed his athletic powers. But we 
know of none whom Fox in any way resembled. The first 
impression made was not fascinating. He looked a short, 
fat, jolly, country bumpkin, with black hair hanging over 
his shoulders—it grew white from age and care—and with 
a somewhat ungainly gait; but if you canght his eye, it 
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was full of intellectual fire, and his countenance was marked 
with the impress of philosophic thought. His oratory, which 
had been trained and tutored to suit audiences very dif- 
ferent to those whom he had to address in Parliament, was 
never quite relieved from its pulpit and polemic character ; 
yet, as he spoke seldom and always to the purpose, he was 
listened to with respect. He never uttered a hasty or im- 
patient word, and seemed especially cautious to avoid asso- 
ciations or recollections which might have lowered him in 
the estimation of those whom he addressed. In his desire 
for distinction he was never impulsive or intrusive, and he 
always spoke so well that he would have been borne with 
and even applauded had he spoken more. His speeches 
generally are characterized by large and generous views, full 
of philanthropy and of special affection and regard for the 
working classes. It was their good opinion which gave him 
his elevated position, and he did all that depended upon 
him to justify and to respond to that good opinion. 

Fox was a frequent contributor to the Westminster Re- 
view, in which he wrote the first article of the first number, 
entitled “ Men and Things in 1824.” Though very eloquent, 
there are some positions in it which may well be disputed: it 
is not true that “money-getting is the great object on which 
men are intent,’ though it is most true that such is the 
prominent purpose of many men. The desire to acquire 
wealth no doubt pervades, and that necessarily, a large 
portion of society; but there are many other and nobler 
impulses at work. If too mercenary, we are not wholly 
mercenary. Wealth itself has been a wonder-worker in the 
great march of civilization. To its accumulation we owe 
railways and the multitudinous facilities for communication 
which have given so great an impulse to the national pros- 
perity. Increased wealth has raised the labourer’s wages, 
augmented his comforts, elevated his education, prepared 
him for the exercise of political rights. Two-and-forty years 
ago, it was the boast of the writer that “shoals of twopenny 
magazines issue from the press, some of them respectably 
got up, and circulating to the amount of several thousands 
weekly.’* Now we may triumph in the fact, not of thou- 
sands of twopenny periodicals issued weekly, but that hun- 
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dreds of thousands of penny newspapers circulate daily ; not 
only some of which are creditably edited, but that the great 
mass of this enormously augmented literary production is 
conducted by many of our wisest heads and contributed to 
by our ablest pens ; not only providing food for the multi- 
tudinous labouring classes, but finding a welcome reception 
among the most cultivated. This “new power” has acquired 
a development far beyond the calculations of those who in 
those days were called “dreamers.” A generation ago, it 
was almost a truism to announce that the world was “divided 
into two great classes, the oppressors and the oppressed, 
each having their holy alliances ;’ but we have now certainly 
reached an era in which an influence has arisen greater 
than either—strong enough to help the “servile many”’— 
strong enough to influence the “ruling few.” 

Though written many years before the Reform Bill of 
1832, the article exhibits full confidence that an extension 
of the elective franchise was ere long inevitable. Public 
opinion had been ripening for changes, and at the present mo- 
ment there is no great peril in prophesying that the gathering 
of another political harvest cannot be far away. We now 
read in the pages of the present the anticipations ratified and 
realized which were recorded by the sagacious observers of 
the past. Though the view taken by the writer is grand 
and expansive, it is far from being exhaustive. The revo- 
lutions of opinion which have been brought about by scien- 
tific discovery, especially in the geological world—the more 
searching and elaborate criticism by which history has been 
explored, especially in the Biblical portion—the marvellous 
results which facilitated intercourse and emancipated trade 
have introduced—were not unveiled to the speculations of 
the wise, or even the anticipations of the good, nor even to 
the imaginings of the sanguine, though it is sagaciously 
said that beneath and beyond what was then seen, silent 
but grander revolutions were preparing, and that the plough- 
ing and the draining and the sowing of the intellectual 
field would infallibly produce nobler and more abundant 
harvests. 

Fox was often more remarked for his taciturnity than 
his eloquence. He would sometimes sit listening by the 
hour, when it was obvious from the expression of his coun- 
tenance that many thoughts were passing through his mind 
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which never found their way to open utterance. At times 
his breast heaved, his eye brightened, his lips curled into 
a smile, and words of wit or wisdom fell from him as 
water drops down a cascade. 

At times, however, he contributed his full share to the 
conversational gatherings, and he would carry on a contro- 
versy with eager earnestness. The gravity of his tone was 
frequently relieved by a sudden outbreak of humour, and 
the surges of his talk were fringed with a light and spark- 
ling gaiety. The tone of his mind was rather philanthropic 
than devout. Opinion hampered him in the religious sphere. 
He was restless and impatient amidst judgments which in 
his mind had the taint of sectarian bigotry. His field of 
usefulness might have been widened, his powers of useful- 
ness strengthened, had he allowed more influence to the 
views and counsels of other men. He entered on struggles 
against a social momentum which was stronger than his 
own, and to which he was forced to suecumb. He was often 
severely judged, and sometimes uncharitably condemned. 
His great powers did not exercise the influence on his day 
and generation which under other guidance—shall it be 
called that of worldly wisdom ?—they assuredly might have 
done. 

JOHN BOwRING. 


VI—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Hebrew Prophets, translated afresh from the Original, 
with regard to the Anglican Version, and with Illustra- 
tions for English Readers. By Rowland Williams, D.D. 
Vol. I. The Prophets of Israel and Judah during the 
Assyrian Empire. London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By George R. Noyes, D.D. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. Boston: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 1866. 

IT seems at first sight astonishing that Protestantism 
should have for several centuries endured to be tied down 
on the first Reformers’ Procrustean bed of the infallibility 
and sufficiency of the Bible. It is, however, less surprising 
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than it seems. Ifthe Bible were a book of few chapters, 
which could be learned by rote in a few weeks, its character 
would have been determined at once ; and if striking incon- 
sistencies, absurdities, or degrading conceptions had been 
detected in it, the minds which revolted at the traffic in 
indulgences would have rejected the book as equally un- 
divine. But it is a collection of writings the most various 
in subject, in aim, in moral and religious principles, that 
have ever been bound in one volume; and produced in 
most various ages, places and circumstances. Many ages 
of study were therefore requisite to understand it—would 
in any case have been requisite, even if men could have 
gone to it without preconception and prejudice ; and were 
so still more under the existing conditions, when the Church 
had so long had free play to put her own arbitrary mean- 
ings on its every part. Meanwhile, thinkers of every school 
could find something in it that spoke to their hearts, and 
were content, in their pleasure at that, to pass over and 
forget whatever they found repulsive or antagonistic. Thus 
arose that pernicious system of selection and exaltation of 
isolated texts, and partial interpretation, which retarded the 
understanding of the Bible as a whole. All united in mag- 
nifying the authority of the Bible, in which they found the 
religious ideas they wanted; and the emancipation of 
thought from ecclesiastical fetters only tended to a more 
eager study of, and a more ready subserviency to, the Bible. 

But this could not be the permanent condition of things. 
The study of the Bible might be begun in the interest of a 
school or a theology ; but it must gradually get into the 
hands of persons of judicial impartiality, who would consider 
their primary duty to be to see, not what isolated opinions 
might be found there, but what the whole thought of the 
Bible was—how, in what order, and when each thought arose. 
The habit of impartial judgment upon evidence, which had 
become axiomatic in science and law, forced thein to abandon 
the old method of inquiry, which assumed as a starting- 
point the mutual consistency of the teaching of books known 
to be distant by many ages from each other. It was seen 
that that assumed the very thing that had to be determined ; 
that till that was settled nothing was settled ; that of the 
use and the meaning of the Bible to us nothing could be 
affirmed till we knew the use and meaning of its various 
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books in their respective ages, and in their relation to one 
another. It had to be studied de novo, 

This new study has many branches. The first and most 
obvious necessity is the settlement of the text. Till we know 
what words were written, we know nothing for certain ; 
we can be sure of no doctrine and no sentiment supposed 
to be expressed there, nor build up any scheme of Biblical 
history. It is now well known that the text of the New 
Testament is very different from what had been generally 
circulated under that name; that scarcely a line is now 
allowed by the best editors to stand exactly as it was; and 
that though the majority of these corrections are minute, 
and scarcely perceptible in a translation, yet some few carry 
most serious doctrinal consequences, and a large number 
are in other respects important. For the Old Testament 
the means of textual emendation are not so ample, because 
its books were received at a far earlier age as sacred and 
inviolable, and committed to the keeping of one single 
nation characterized by a scrupulous and superstitious ob- 
servance of the “letter,” very different from the freedom and 
volatility of the Greeks, for whom the New Testament was 
written. Still, in the early ages, before the Hebrew writings 
were surrounded by that halo of sanctity, we should sup- 
pose from analogy that greater textual differences must 
have existed ; and in fact the divergences observed between 
the two texts of the few passages which occur twice (as 
2 Sam. xxii. and Ps. xviii.), together with the constant devia- 
tions of the Septuagint and other ancient versions, and 
other indications, make it evident that the received Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament is not more perfect than the 
received Greek text of the New. 

The second requirement is an accurate understanding of 
the text, and expression of its meaning in translation. The 
old translations are so literal and faithful in the main, that 
this want has been only tardily and hesitatingly recognized. 
Yet it is here perhaps that the old assumption of mutual 
consistency of fact and identity of doctrine has done most 
mischief, and that the impartial inquiry may do most good. 
The rule of the former was, that the same word must in the 
practice of every Biblical writer mean the same thing ; the 
latter cannot admit without proof the supposition that men 
whose thoughts differed so widely as Moses and Solomon, 
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or John and Paul, coincided in their language. The old 
translations, from their fatal doctrinal assumptions, are 
inadmissible as evidence of either fact or doctrine ; the new 
are at least attempts according to the ability of the trans- 
lator to present the exact meaning of the original text. If 
the new translation is in nine lines out of ten identical with 
the old, still there is all the difference between one con- 
structed impartially, and one framed to suit a theory. The 
one is evidence, and the other is not. 

The third requirement is a commentary which shall ex- 
plain the text. The explanation of the meaning of obscure 
words, and analysis of peculiar grammatical constructions, 
is comparatively little affected by the altered standing- 
point of the modern expositor; and it is here that the work of 
the old scholars is least obsolete. But the commentator who 
is not satisfied, and does not wish his readers to be satisfied, 
with minute verbal criticism, and essays to give a complete 
history of the book,—looking for every indication bearing 
upon its scope, ethical principles, age, locality, or author- 
ship,—will find but little of the work done for him, and 
may establish results which to the unlearned world at least 
will be new and surprising. 

This important threefold work, however, though in great 
measure new to England, has already lived through a half 
century in Germany. Editions, translations and commen- 
taries, based more or less strictly on the principles I have 
just laid down, have been published for every book of both 
Testaments, and generally in sufficient numbers to ensure 
a thorough ventilation of opinion, rejection of the bad, and 
confirmation of the good. These books have all issued from 
the centres of learned opinion—the Universities, and have 
consequently been freely canvassed in the personal inter- 
course as well as in the writings of scholars. As things 
are, then, every writer on this subject must follow the Ger- 
mans ; and scarcely any but German names will appear in 
his list of authorities; for there are no other modern autho- 
rities. It is very undesirable that this should be. As there 
are individual prejudices and peculiarities which are taken 
out of a man by contact with society, so there may be 
national prejudices, even on the field of learning. An En- 
glishman would not, perhaps, always draw the same con- 
clusion from a datum as a German; and in such a case it 
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is not probable that ultimately the truth would be found 
entirely on one sicle. 

As well, therefore, for the enlightenment of our fellow- 
countrymen, as with a view to the most impartial ultimate 
settlement of these questions, does such an English publi- 
cation as Dr. Rowland Williams's new translation of the 
Prophets deserve the warmest welcome. The first volume 
includes the Prophets of Israel and Judah during the Assy- 
rian Empire (Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, 
Nahum). The remaining Prophets will be taken in chrono- 
logical order in two following volumes. It is an injury to 
a book of so much labour and merit to pretend to judge it 
from the first volume only. It is to be hoped that this 
Review will give a more matured opinion on the completed 
work ; and I now only briefly call the attention of readers 
to the first volume, which will well repay study. The upper 
part of the page is oceupied by the translation, and the 
lower by notes of elucidation ; between the two are given 
in smaller type critical notes on the Hebrew text, points of 
Hebrew grammar, &c. Each book is preceded by an Intro- 
duction, giving the necessary information on the circum- 
stances amid which and the end for which, it was composed ; 
attaching it to the events to which it relates, as recorded in 
the histories. The rise and development of ideas, especially 
the great idea of the Messiah, are here not forgotten. The 
well-known clearness, vigour and simplicity of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s style are eminently displayed throughout this volume ; 
and the reticence and terseness exhibited in the notes is 
especially commendable in a clergyman, who might have 
yielded to the temptation of sermonizing. Only very rarely 
does he indulge in any “improvement” of the text by ap- 
plication to the modern church, and then chiefly in relation 
to questions in which he has played a conspicuous part. 
The following is worth quoting, on Isaiah i. 9—11: 

“But is the Prophet writing for his own day, or for ours ? 
Incense, and Sabbath, and Convocation, a weary round of forms 
and processions, are they pleasanter to God now than of old ? 
Isaiah spoke of his own time; but the spirit of his words applies 
to all time in which like occasion arises. What would he say of 
consecrating bells ?” 

I cannot close without expressing some dissatisfaction 
with the course steered by Dr. Williams in his critical notes. 
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A translator may either present his version without note or 
comment to the general body of Bible readers, leaving it to 
commend itself by superior clearness in argument and exac- 
titude in expression,—as Mr. Sharpe has done ; or, offering 
it in the first instance to the judgment of the learned, he 
may anticipate the questions which they will put to him, by 
notes justifying his new renderings or readings. A middle 
course between the entire absence of notes and the addition 
of a full critical commentary, is perhaps a possible, but a 
delicate and difficult task ; and it is not clear what class of 
readers can derive information from notes like the following 
(on Is. i. 12, “ When ye come to behold my face,” &c.) : 
“ To behold my fuce; or, to appear before me.” 


The unlearned reader would suppose from this note that 
the same Hebrew words might have either sense ; and the 
recurrence on every page of similar notes giving alternate ren- 
derings would go far to engender the suspicion that Hebrew 
words may mean anything, or at least that no one knows 
what they mean. No alternative translations should be 
given without a critical estimate of their respective claims; 
and no alteration of the received text or the ordinary punc- 
tuation adinitted without due notice. Give us results only 
(i.e. the translation), if you like, as Mr. Sharpe ; but if you 
offer us also the process by which those results are attained, 
give us the whole process. I would suggest also that so 
important an innovation as the translation of the Divine 
name Jehovah by its assumed equivalent, “the Eternal,” 
instead of the substitution for it of the title “the Lord” 
(Sept. Kipioc), ought to be justified to the unlearned by an 
exposition of its grounds; and I would recommend Dr. 
Williams to append a dissertation on this subject to his 
next volume. One complaint of a very practical nature 
will be made by every one who tries to use the book. Not 
only are the numbers of the chapters omitted from the 
margins, and only to be found by turning over the leaves 
till the beginning of one is found; but Isaiah is positively 
divided anew into chapters and verses, and not even a com- 
parative index of the oldand the new numbers is vouchsafed. 
In the course of writing this paper I actually found a refer- 
ence to Cruden's Concordance the shortest way to the ort 
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A new edition (the third) of the “New Translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets” by Dr. Noyes, Professor at Harvard 
University, has just been published at Boston by the Ame- 
rican Unitarian Association, in two very neatly printed 
volumes. It is preceded by an able and interesting Intro- 
duction of about 90 pages, not previously published, on the 
nature of Hebrew Prophecy. The author shews that pro- 
phecy was essentially a moral and spiritual, and not a clair- 
voyant agency, and that its declarations of the fate awaiting 
special cases of sinfulness or idolatry were justified by the 
event only when expressed in very general terms. The 
various phases of the Messianic doctrine, especially as ex- 
pressed by the younger Isaiah (Is. xl—1xvi.), are also care- 
fully exhibited, and proved to describe a Servant of God 
very different from Jesus Christ. The writer then looks 
back from the New Testament age upon the old prophets, 
to consider in what sense (if in any) their expectations can 
be regarded as fulfilled in Jesus. Fulfilled they were, he 
says, but by transcending in scope, spirituality and perma- 
nence all that had been imagined of old. 

The translation is printed in short lines like poetry, a 
method which exhibits to the eye the parallelisms and all 
other peculiarities of the Hebrew style. It is surprising 
that this practice is not followed by all translators of the 
poets and prophets of the Old Testament. No one who 
has experience of it will ever go back to the old method. 
It brings into view many poetical charms of style, and often 
makes the course of thought far more evident. There is, 
however, room for considerable difference of opinion as to 
the details of the divisions ; in my judgment, the verses are 
here prevailingly broken up into too many, and without 
sufficient recognition of approximate uniformity of length 
in the divisions; and the larger syntactical relations be- 
tween the sentences are not adequately observed. But the 
version is essentially elegant, clear, and above all faithful ; 
and it is because I esteem it so highly that I regret it does 
not take the few steps further in advance which I have just 
indicated. RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 





Miscellaneous. 
M. Guizot has just published the second (which accord- 
ing to his original plan ought to have been the third) series 
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of his Meditations on Christianity.* It bears the general 
title of “ Meditations upon the Actual State of the Chris- 
tian Religion ;’ but is, in fact, confined to a s‘atement of 
the condition of theological and philosophical thought in 
France, the references to other countries being few, and 
introduced only in illustration of his main topic. The first 
Meditation, which occupies more than half the volume, and 
is its most interesting and valuable portion, is entitled, 
The Christian Revival in France. Divided into two parts, 
relating to the Catholic and Protestant Churches respec- 
tively, it deals with the gradual re-awakening of the reli- 
gious life since the wild era of the Revolution. To all this 
part of M. Guizot’s work a great interest is added by the 
fact that he has been a principal actor in many of the great 
changes which he briefly but graphically describes, and has 
lived on terms of personal intimacy with the distinguished 
men whose labours he records. His history of the Catholic 
revival is agreeably tinged by his well-known partiality for 
the Ancient Church: few Protestants who have clung 
firmly to their Protestantism amid many temptations have 
so little anti-papal zeal. He tells with evident sympathy 
the tale of the fruitless attempt made by Lamennais and 
Montalembert to unite loyalty to the Pope with political 
and ecclesiastical liberalism: he does not abandon his de- 
fence of the temporal power: he laments rather than con- 
demns the Encyclical of Pius IX.: he records without 
misgiving the latest triumphs of the religious orders in 
France: and he even seems to entertain the belief, which 
every word of his story shews to be groundless, that some 
reconciliation between Roman Catholicism and liberal in- 
stitutions in Church and State is still possible. Perhaps 
the truth is, that he fears Rationalism more than he hates 
Popery. 

The volume does not contain a single reference to the 
controversies which are now dividing the Protestant Church. 
And this may be the reason why the Protestant is so much 
less satisfactory than the Catholic section of his first Medi- 
tation. In describing the re-awakening of French Protest- 
antism, beginning from the period at which the Revolution 
ended its long trial of persecution, he seems to move in 





* Meditations sur I’Etat Actuel de la Religion Chrétienne. Par M. Guizot. 
Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 1866. 
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fetters, because there are tendencies and influences of which 
he does not choose to give an account. Although his con- 
victions are Protestant, his heart, if we may judge from the 
tone of these chapters, is with the Catholic Church: he 
seems to look upon Christianity as valuable, not so much 
in itself, as in its efficacy as a bulwark against social 
anarchy, and so sets the highest estimate upon its oldest 
and least changeful form. The remaining Meditations upon 
“ Spiritualism,” “ Rationalism,” “ Positivism,” “ Pantheism,” 
“ Materialism,” “Scepticism,” “Impiety, Indifference and 
Perplexity,” are of far inferior value. Not only is M. Guizot 
much weaker upon the philosophical than upon the histo- 
rical side, but these are matters not to be adequately dis- 
cussed in a few pages. 

Dr. M’Cosh* regards the philosophy of Mr. J. 8. Mill as 
the logical result of a doctrine “floating in nearly all our 
later metaphysics, that we can know nothing of the nature 
of things,” and he tells us that “when Professor Ferrier 
propounded the theory that one’s self mixes as an integral 
and essential part with our knowledge of every object,’ he 
predicted that “the next phenomenon appearing in the 
philosophic firmament must be a Hume or a Fichte ;” and 
he sees in Mr. Mill at least the partial fulfilment of this 
prophecy. Ferrier himself, we believe, would have been a 
pure idealist or egoist, had he been perfectly consistent ; 
but as regards the modern doctrine of what is called “the 
relativity of knowledge,” we may remark that there is surely 
some difference between saying that we know nothing of 
the nature of things, and doubting whether there are things 
to be known or even a mind to know them, and it is to 
this that Mr. Mill’s philosophy would naturally conduct us, 
Dr. MCosh seems to push the common-sense principle to 
its extreme, and sometimes speaks as if nothing was to 
remain ultimately inexplicable either in our minds or in 
the objects of knowledge ; but even the disciples of Hamil- 
ton will readily acknowledge that he has done good service 
against the sensational school. He has subjected Mr. Mill 
to a thorough and searching examination, and refutes tri- 
wnphantly, we think, the doctrine that mind is but “a 
series of feelings which is aware of itself, as past and future,” 
~* An Examination of Mr J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy, being a Defence of Funda- 
mental Truth. By James M’Cosh, LL.D. London: Maemillan. 1866, 
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and that matter is—or is known to us as—but “a perma- 
nent possibility of these feelings.” Although, perhaps, phi- 
losophy is justified in pursuing ; her course 1 regardless of con- 
sequences, still, as Dr. M’Cosh reserves any question of that 
kind till the discussion is over, we can hardly blame him 
for asking in his last chapter whether Mr. Mill proposes to 
leave us eventually either religion or a God. We are sure 
that our English philosopher is far too wise to follow in the 
steps of the founder of Positivism, and attempt to construct 
a religion without a God—though he has told the world 
recently that the thing is possible ; but were he to do so, 
it is quite likely that the result would be no better than Dr. 
M’Cosh anticipates :— 

“There is no risk of the British school setting up a religion 
and a worship soesuperbly ridiculous as that of M. Comte ; but 
I venture to predict that when it comes, it will be so scientifically 
cold, and so emotionally blank, as to be incapable of gathering 
any interest around it, of accomplishing any good—or, I may 
add, inflicting any evil.” 

A work of a very different order of value is “E pur si 
Muove,”* a series of very short essays on such subjects 
as Authority, Truth, Space, Time, Good and Bad, Theology, 
and the like, addressed by Mr. N. A. Nicholson, M.A., “to 
those who can think calmly and reason closely.” These 
are not topics to be discussed and disposed of in two or three 
pages, least of all by a writer who can calmly utter such 
amazing platitudes as Mr. Nicholson. When we say that 
the essay on Authority consists wholly of an extract from 
Jeremy Bentham, that on the Antiquity of Man of a leader 
from the Daily Telegraph, and that for an essay on Space 
Mr. Nicholson commits the impertinence of substituting four 
blank pages, we are afraid that any of our readers who 
belong to the select jury before which he seeks to plead, 
will not care to give him a further hearing. 

To turn from philosophy to theology, we welcome in Dr. 
Young’s Essay, “The Life and Light of Men,” the work 
of a thoughtful and deeply religious mind. Dr. Young, who 
was formerly a minister of the United Presbyterian Church, 


* E pur si Muove. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A. London: Triibner. 1866. 
+ **The Life and Light of Men; an Essay, by John Young, LL.D. (Edin.). 
Alexander Strahan, London and New York. 1806. 
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laid down his charge a few years ago in consequence of his 
recognition of the fact that his theological opinions no longer 
coincided with those contained in the confession and formu- 
laries of the Church in which he had been brought up. 
Since then he has in several publications laid before the 
world his grounds of dissent, and publishes this last volume 
with a deep feeling that the doctrines which it contains 
have been a blessing to him, and an aid in the development 
of his own religious life, which he therefore may not with- 
hold from other men. The great object of the work is to 
overthrow the commonly accepted doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and to prove that what is technically put forward in 
evangelical churches.as “the gospel” is an unscriptura] as 
well as an irrational theory. This task is most thoroughly 
accomplished, and in-a manner which we believe will prove 
all the more acceptable to many minds, as it is advocated 
in connection with theories on the nature of Christ and the 
inspiration of the Scriptures which modern criticism, as far 
as our author is concerned, has assailed in vain, 
The central thought of the book is, that 


“ Salvation is not escape from the consequences of sin, present 
or remote; it is not this at all; it is only and wholly deliverance 
from sin itself, from that deep internal cause which entails such 
consequences, be they what they may. The root of perdition in 
the soul must be struck at and destroyed ; and only in so far as 
this is struck, and no further, is real safety achieved. ‘The self- 
will in resistance to the Divine will, the false bias of the spiritual 
nature, the conscious, voluntary want of harmony with truth 
and right and love and God, this is a true death, if there were 
none also in the future. This is eternal death begun. To have 
life planted, where this death has reigned, is true salvation— 
nothing else is.” * 

The immutable and unconditional supremacy of the moral 
law is insisted upon with very great force, and the hateful- 
ness of sin is all the more forcibly maintained, as it is shewn 
that no forensic expedient, no transference of guilt by im- 
putation is possible, so that the very ground-work of the 
vicarious atonement is destroyed. But not only is the phi- 
losophical argument ably stated, it is also conclusively shewn 
that neither the Old nor the New Testament gives any coun- 





* Pp. 71, 72. 
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tenance to the ordinary teaching, while the gradual growth 
of the idea of satisfaction through its various stages of a 
payment to Satan, through the absolutely legal system of 
Anselm to the theory maintained in the Reformed Churches, 
is briefly but clearly shewn. There is not much novelty in 
the treatment of the Old Testament sacrifices, which our 
author shews to have always been for ceremonial and never 
for moral offences ; but his mode of defending a species of 
substitutionary sacrifice in the life and death of Christ, 
while he altogether rejects the idea of expiatory and vica- 
rious suffering, has, we believe, greater claims to be consi- 
dered new, though, curiously enough, some of his illustra- 
tions are almost identical with those employed in a late 
work by Dr. Bushnell. 

The death of Christ, then, is not put forward as an expi- 
atory sacrifice, but as the crowning instance of the loving 
mercy of God, who through His Son manifests His true 
nature to mankind. There is a very great charm in Dr. 
Young’s treatment of this power of love to regenerate the 
heart and to induce a true change of mind, and though we 
cannot accept for ourselves the theory of the incarnation 
and of the Divine sacrifice which he advocates, we are not 
repelled from them by any directly immoral inconsistencies 
such as are involved in the ordinary hypotheses. To us the 
manifestation of the love of God in Christ is all-sufficient, 
even without the modified incarnation advocated by Dr. 
Young in phrases which at times seem to be inspired by a 
belief in the proper deity of Christ, and at times are such 
as could be used by an evangelical Unitarian. 

The controversy as to the future punishment of the wicked 
still gives rise to great searchings of heart among some who 
are beginning to feel the first breath of free theological 
speculation. The latest contribution to it is a little volume 
of sermons, entitled “Endless Sufferings not the Doctrine of 
Scripture,” preached to a country congregation by the Rev. 
T. Davis, M.A., incumbent of Roundhay.* The ‘author 
seems to be a firm believer in the ultimate authority of 
Scripture in matters of faith, and conducts his argument 
upon that hypothesis. But he appears to have been first 
impelled to the consideration of the question by his view 











* Endless Sufferings not the Doctrine of Scripture. By Thomas Davis, M.A., 
Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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of the moral nature of God. “Before I could believe,” he 
says, “the dogma of eternal misery, I must utterly distrust 
my best faculties, admit that I have no conception of what 
goodness is in my Creator, and feel that I am wholly incom- 
petent to offer to His acceptance intelligent praise.”* Ac- 
cordingly he finds in the Scriptures the doctrine neither of 
the everlasting torture, nor of the ultimate salvation, but 
of the final destruction, of the wicked. The sermons are 
simply and clearly written, and are throughout pervaded 
by a high and pure religious spirit. 

“Strauss and Renan” ¢ is the title of an essay by a well- 
known German theologian, E. Zeller, rendered into English 
and furnished with an Introduction by an anonymous trans- 
lator. The essay itself is a clever review article, which 
brings into clear relief the likenesses and differences of 
Renan’s Vie de Jesus and Strauss’s last or popular Leben 
Jesu, though we hardly know why it should have been 
selected for preservation in a foreign language. The trans- 
lation, so far as we can judge without reference to the ori- 
ginal, appears to be well executed.—‘ Thoughts on the 
Athanasian Creed, by a Layman,” t is a sensible little book 
by one who, convinced of the sole Unity of God, holds in 
some other respects an intermediate position between Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians. It is chiefly occupied by an exami- 
nation of the scriptural evidence commonly adduced in 
support of the doctrine of the Trinity, and if containing 
nothing novel on a subject so well worn, bears plain marks 
of candour and sincerity. 

Every one of Mr. Ainslie’s “Discourses delivered in 
Christ Church, Brighton,”§ contains evidence of the warm 
heart and thoughtful mind of their author; but as the 
sermon which is most satisfactory when read in the printed 
page, is seldom the one which was best adapted for its ori- 
ginal purpose of a spoken address from the pulpit, it is no 
dlispraise to say that they are fitter to be listened to than 
to be read. What has particularly struck us in them is, 





e P. 57. 

+ Strauss and Renan, an Essay, by E. Zeller. Translated from the German, 
with Introductory Remarks by the Translator. London: Triibner. 1866. 

t Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed, bya Layman. London: Triibner. 1866. 


$ Discourses delivered in Christ Church, New Road, Brighton. By the 
Rev. Robert Ainslie. London: Longmans. 
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that while Mr. Ainslie shews every token of extensive and 
varied reading, and, in a way worthy of all imitation, deals 
with some topics not generally considered congenial to the 
pulpit, he at the same time often quietly ignores, as though 
he had never heard of them, the conclusions of recent cri- 
tical scholarship, and takes for granted matters which are 
usually considered at least open questions. This is probably 
the result of design rather than an oversight. Examples of 
what we mean are the observation* concerning the book of 
Genesis as “embracing a period of 2315 years, and con- 
taining the earliest historical records of the human race ;” 
the assertion} that “ Moses was learned in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, before he wrote a line of Jewish theology 
or literature ;’ the reference to the latter part of the book 
of Isaiah in the words, “Isaiah taught these practical 
truths 700 years B.C.”t Nevertheless, the writer is quite 
able to base his arguments on the widest philosophical 
grounds, and takes his illustrations with equal felicity from 
the Scriptures and from the revelations of science. In fact, 
there is not one of the discourses but abounds with pas- 
sages which must have made it interesting and instructive 
to those who listened to it. At the same time, the volume, 
as a whole, fails to give a clear indication of the writer's 
theological stand-point, and leaves an impression of a want 
of unity and definiteness of purpose. 

Mr. Coupland’s little volume of sermons, which he en- 
titles “Incentives to the Higher Life,’§ would be easier to 
criticise if the author clearly indicated and consistently 
adhered to a single theory of the relation of the human 
being to religion. But amid much pomp of phrase, we miss 
any distinct statement of his position. His prevailing lan- 
guage would lead us to believe that he regarded religion 
from the purely philosophical point of view, as the outcome 
of human thought, though every now and then a phrase 
oceurs to prove that he has not wholly shaken off the asso- 
ciations of the religious theory which includes a spontaneous 
movement of God towards man. But his cardinal doctrine 
appears to be what he calls “ belief in man’s self-adequacy.” 





© 2.4. + P. 66. 2 F. Bee. 
§$ Incentives to the Higher Life. By W. C. Coupland, B.A., B. Se. 
London: Triibner. 1866. 
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“By belief in man’s self-adequacy I mean the unwavering 
trust, that as each creature that ever breathed has been structu- 
rally sufficient to its destiny, so the highest of all creatures can- 
not fall below that standard. We reject in foto the notion that 
man has ever forfeited the power of self-guidance, or is intrinsi- 
cally incapable of rising to his possible height. If man sins, he 
sins by his entire consent (else it is not sin, but mere misfor- 
tune) ; if he does right, he simply obeys his native impulses : 
neither the instigation nor the support comes from Devil or God. 
There is but one argument against such a view of man’s nature 
as this, and that is, that if we rate ourselves so highly, we shall 
become in process of time unbearably conceited. Possible, of 
course.” * 

Considering that just before Mr. Coupland had said, 
“Had we walked beside Plato, Cesar, Jesus, we should 
have thought them very every-day companions,” we think 
it not unlikely that the majority of our readers will agree 
with him. 

Of the numerous pamphlets which lie upon our table, 
one group reflects the changeful aspects of what may be 
called the “ reconstruction” movement now going on in the 
religious body commonly known as Unitarian; and from 
the rapidity with which this controversy, like every other, 
assumes fresh phases, are hardly susceptible of criticism 
in a quarterly Review. In “The Living Church through 
Changing Creeds,”t the reader will recognize a reprint of 
an article by Mr. Martineau which appeared in our last 
number.—“ The Kingdom that cometh not with Observa- 
tion,”§ is the title of a sermon, characterized throughout 
by a very thoughtful and earnest eloquence, in which Mr. 
Drummond insists upon the principle that “the value of 
all social influences is to be measured by their power of 
developing individual life.” We apprehend that none of 
his readers will question this: the problem to be solved is 
the degree in which any given organization may be ex- 
pected to exercise this power—Dr. Beard’s four “ Letters 





> 2. ae. + P. 84. 

t The Living Church through Changing Creeds. By James Martineau. 
Reprinted from the Theological Review. 1866. 

§ The Kingdom that cometh not with Observation : a Word for the Times 


concerning Representative Organs. By James Drummond, B.A. London: 
Whitfield, Green and Son. 1866. 
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to the Unitarians of England”* are a strong appeal on the 
conservative side of the same important argument, of which 
it will not be expected that we should say more in this 
place—Belonging to the same group, though as an outlying 
member of it, is Mr. Gordon’s “ Christianity and Unitarian- 
ism,”"+ a sermon preached at the first general meeting of 
the Midland Christian Union. In this Union have been 
absorbed, not without much amicable difference of opinion, 
two local Associations, each of which bore the name Uni- 
tarian upon its front; and Mr. Gordon’s sermon is a very 
able and lucid statement of the reasons which have induced 
the promoters of the Union, while abandoning in no degree 
their allegiance to their personal convictions of theological 
truth, to distinguish it ecclesiastically only by the name 
Christian. 

We are glad to notice the republication in a separate 
form of the correspondence between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Capetown, and the Bishop of 
Natal,t as well as of two sermons preached by the latter at 
D’Urban and Pietermaritzburg§ It is strange how large 
an influence polemical sympathies exercise upon moral 
judgment: in the opinion of a large class of Churchmen, 
Dr. Longley is an Ambrose, and Dr. Gray an Athanasius ; 
while to us it appears all the advantage in the controversy 
is on the side of the brother upon whom they look down 
from such a height of conscious superiority. We hope in 
our next number to be able to give a careful estimate of 
the state of the Colenso controversy, which seems every day 
to become less capable of a clear and satisfactory issue—Mr. 
Voysey continues to publish some of the sermons which 
he preaches in the ordinary course of parochial duty, in 
the series which he calls “The Sling and the Stone.”|| 
All in the parts now before us are distinguished by a 


* Letters to the Unitarians of England: 1, 2, 3, 4. By J. R. Beard, D.D. 
London: Whitfield, Green & Son. 1866. 

+ Christianity and Unitarianism, a Sermon, &c. By John Gordon. Lon- 
don: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1866. 

t Letters from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Capetown, and 
the Bishop of Natal; with Observations. London: Triibner. 1866. 

§ Two Sermons preached by the Bishopof Natal, &c. &. London: Triibner. 
1866. 

|| The Sling and the Stone, &e. Parts VI. VII. VIII. By Charles Voysey, 
B.A., Incumbent of Healaugh. London: Triibner. 1866. 
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laudable outspokenness. The two on the Cattle Plague are 
probably the best: there is a want of insight in the three 
on Balaam, Esau, and the Temptation of Abraham.—* The 
Symbolism of the Church”* is the title of a pleasing sermon 
by Mr. J. P. Hopps, the outward form of which, however, 
is not adequate to its substantial merits——To “The Eternal 
Gospel,’+ a very thoughtful tract, in the series issued by 
Mr. Thomas Scott, we may possibly return when the pro- 
mised second part is published.—Last, but far from least in 
worth, in this miscellaneous assortment of pamphlets, comes 
a lecture on “The History of the Printed Greek Text of 
the New Testament,”t delivered at the Hartley Institution, 
Southampton, by Mr. W. L. Adye. We are unfeignedly re- 
joiced to see such a subject so treated by a layman’s pen ; 
and we congratulate Mr. Adye on the production of a lecture 
which must have engaged the attention of all who take a 
grave interest in Biblical subjects. We cannot, however, 
quite understand how, after the adduction of so much evi- 
dence which appears to us to tend to a quite opposite con- 
clusion, Mr. Adye can express himself in terms of even 
modified approval of the present received text. 

Although it is not our custom to notice second editions, 
we are glad to call our readers’ attention to the re-issue of 
two books of so much value as Dr. Southwood Smith's 
work on “The Divine Government’§ and Mr. Baden Powell’s 
“Christianity without Judaism.”|| Both, though in different 
ways, were pioneers in the great theological reformation 
which is now taking place. 








E. 


* The Symbolism of the Church: a Sermon, &e. By the Rev. John Page 
Hopps. Ashton-under-Lyne. 1866. 

+ The Eternal Gospel, or the Idea of Christian Perfectibility. Part I. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

t The History of the Printed Text of the New Testament, X&ec.; with a 
Supplement. By Willett L. Adye, Esq. London: Rivingtons. 1865, 

§ The Divine Government. By Southwood Smith, M.D. 5th Edition 
London : Tritbner. 1866 

|| Christianity without Judaism. By Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., Xe. Ke 
2nd Edition, revised. London: Longmans. 1866. 











